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Ocean  Liner  or  Cat -Boat? 

If  you  were  planning  , to  ship  goods  across 
the  Pacific,  say  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hong  Kong,  wouldn’t  you  prefer  to  trust 
them  to  a  big  ocean  liner  rather  than  to 
a  cat-boat  ?  ■ 


This  may  appear  to  be  a  ridiculous 
question.  It  wouldn’t  seem  so  absurd 
if  you  knew  how  manufacturers  some¬ 
times  try  to  get  their  goods  into  the 
Chicago  market. 

It  hardly  sounds  possible,  but  a  few 
manufacturers  have  actually  tried  to 
break  into  the  Chicago  market  without 
the  aid  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Of  course  these  few  manufacturers 
were  probably  not  familiar  with  the 
following  facts : — 

There  are  approximately  450,000  fami¬ 
lies  in  Chicago.  The  Daily  News  has 
a  circulation  of  over  425,000,  of  which 
more  than  92%  is  concentrated  in 


Chicago  and  suburbs,  so  you  can 
readily  see  that  disregarding  the  non- 
English  speaking.  The  Daily  News  is 
read  by  very  nearly  every  worth-while 
family  in  Chicago. 

And  as  The  Daily  News  has  a  larger 
circulation,  by  over  90,000,  in  Chicago 
and  suburbs  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper,  daily  or  Sunday,  it  is  the  only 
newspaper  through  which  you  can 
reach  all  these  worth  while  families. 

The  wise  advertiser  ships  his  goods  in 
ocean  liners  instead  of  cat-boats — and 
when  he  advertises  in  Chicago  he  uses 
The  Daily  News. 


OHIO  FIRST 


population  estimate  of  Ohio,  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  is 

^  5,181,220 

Thus,  with  a  single  exception,  Ohio  is  FIRST  in  population  of  all 
the  great  states  lying  west  of  the  80th  degree  of  longitude. 

Ohio  Newspapers  are  FIRST  to  get  business  in  OHIO. 

They  do  this  because  they  have  the  CONFIDENCE  OF  THEIR 
READERS. 


Magazines  and  periodicals  are  mere  trailers~an  auxiliiry  expense. 

Explorers  in  the  western  advertising  field  will  find  by  test  that  Ohio 
is  FIRST  in  responsiveness— FIRST  to  take  hold  and  last  to  let  go. 

National  advertisers  who  have  proved  this  in  their  own  way,  are 
selling  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  in  OHIO,  and  breaking 
through  into  adjoining  states. 

What  these  advertisers  are  doing,  you  can  do! 

ADVERTISING  IS  THE  ADVANCE  AGENT  OF  PROS¬ 
PERITY. 

Nowhere  else  is  this  truth  more  pertinent  to-day,  than  in  OHIO. 


Ohio  First 

”  Newspapers  Are  Best 

Net  paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Net  paid 

2,500  10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Akron  Beacon-Journal 

(E) 

26,541 

.035 

.035 

Dayton  News  fS) 

20.388 

.03 

.03 

Canton  News  (E  &  S) 

12,316 

.0214 

.0214 

East  Liverpool  Tribune  (M) 

4,932 

.0115 

.01 

Chillicothe  Scioto 

Findlay  Republican  (M) 

5,950 

.0093 

.0093 

Gazette 

(E) 

2,436 

.0057 

.0057 

Lima  News  (E) 

*9,322 

.02 

.0157 

Chillicothe  News 

Mansfield  News  (E) 

*7,631 

.019 

.019 

Advertiser 

(E) 

2,451 

.0085 

.0072 

Marion  Daily  Star  (E) 

7,467 

.0129 

.0129 

Cincinnati  Commercial 

Newark  American- 

Tribune 

(M) 

160,723 

.11 

.09 

Tribune  (E) 

5,318 

.0085 

.0085 

Cincinnati  Commercial 

Piqua  Daily  Call  (E) 

4,012 

.0072 

.0072 

T  ribune 

(S) 

t26,339 

.14 

.12 

Portsmouth  Daily  Times  (E) 

9,075 

.015 

.015 

Cincinnati  Moniing 

Sandusky  Register  (M) 

4,660 

.0093 

.0093 

Enquirer,  5c.  (M  &  S) 

56,583 

.14 

.12 

Springfield  News  (E  &  S) 

12,453 

.02 

.02 

Cleveland  Leader 

(S) 

117,432 

.17 

.15 

Steubenville  Gazette  (E) 

3,620 

.0143 

.0071 

Cleveland  News 

(E) 

112,5131 

.18 

.16 

Toledo  Blade  (E) 

50,508 

.11 

.09 

. 

Youngstown  Telegram  (E) 

16,199 

.03 

.03 

Combination  L.  &  N. 

229,945 

.30 

.26 

Youngstown  Vindicator  (E) 

18,658 

.03 

.03 

Qeveland  Leader 

(M) 

90,191 

.15 

.13 

Youngstown  Vindicator  (S) 

16,716 

.03 

.03 

Cleveland  News 

(E) 

112,5131 

.18 

.16 

Zanesville  Signal  (E) 

1 10,000 

.02 

.02 

- 

Zanesville  Times- 

Combination  L.  &  N, 

202,704  j 

.27 

.23 

Recorder  (M) 

16,711 

.025 

.025 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (M) 

143,103 

.18 

.16 

— 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(S) 

181,825 

.21 

.19 

Totals,  1,762,181 

2.9376 

2.5683 

Columbus  Dispatch 

(E) 

72,120 

.10 

.09 

Columbus  Dispatch 

(S) 

67,528 

.10 

.09 

*April,  1916,  Gov.  statement. 

Dayton  Herald** 

(E) 

*22,114 

.05 

.035 

t Publishers’  statement.  Other  ratings,  October 

1,  1916. 

Dayton  Journal**  (M  &  S) 

*22,430 

.05 

.035 

National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agents  wishing  de- 

**Combination  (M  &  E)  6c.  per  line. 

tailed  information  in  respect  to  market  conditions  and  dis- 

Dayton  Journal 

(S) 

*22,000 

.07 

.045 

tributing  facilities  in  OHIO  should  communicate  with  The 

Dayton  News 

(E) 

33,958 

.045 

.045 
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Japan  and  America 

The  greatest  war  in  history  is  raging  in  Europe.  This  great  calamity  has  made  all 
nations — both  neutral  and  belligerent — appreciate  the  importance  of  friendly  relations 
between  all  peoples. 

Now  would  seem  to  be  the  propitious  moment  for  America  and  Japan  to  draw  more 
closely  to  each  other.  And  in  no  other  way  can  this  be  accomplished  as  speedily  and 
effectively  as  through  a  substantial  growth  in  trade  between  these  two  nations.  It  will 
establish  a  thorough  understanding  between  the  peoples — an  understanding  that  will  de¬ 
velop  a  sympathy  and  good  will,  making  for  mutual  profit  and  happiness. 

It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  The  New  York  Evening  Post  will  publish  on  December 
30,  1916,  the  first  of  a  series  of  special  supplements  devoted  exclusively  to  Japan  and  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Men  of  prominence  in  Japan  and  America,  including  many  leading  diplomats  and  states¬ 
men  of  Japan,  have  written  important  articles  for  this  number.  The  following  are  among 
the  subjects: 

The  Influence  of  Western  Civilization  Upon  Japan 
Japan’s  Contribution  to  Western  Civilization 
The  Industrial  Development  of  Japan 
Japanese  National  Ideals 
Status  of  Women  in  Japan 
Japan  as  a  Factor  in  InternationaTDiplomacy 
Japan  and  America— Grounds  for  Lasting  Friend¬ 
ship  and  Obstacles  7  hereto 

Already  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  have  expressed  their  desire  to  become 
identified  with  this  special  supplement  and  it  will  contain  their  business  announcements. 
Manufacturers,  to  whom  this  special  supplement  comes  as  an  advertising  opportunity, 
may  participate,  providing  their  advertising  is  supplied  promptly. 

For  further  information  address 

SIjc  Kjelttr  IJcrk  ^timing  Pxr^ 


20  Vesey  Street 


More  Than  A  Seic.tpape) — A  Salional  Institution" 


New  York 


STRENGTH  IN  NUMBERS 
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SEAMAN  BUILT  ON  FAITH  IN  THE  PRINTED  WORD 


Creator  of  Frank  Seaman,  Incorporated,  One  of  the  World’s  Great  Advertising  Agencies. 
Is  Man  of  Amazing  Versatility  and  Delightful  Human  Foihles — Concern  Serves 
but  Thirty-three  Clients,  but  Does  Annual  Business  of  More  Than  Five 
Million  Dollars— Institution  Is  "The  Lengthened  Shadow  of  One  Man.” 


HE  advertising 


to  words  of  common  understanding,  that 
he  who  runs  may  read. 

“It  is  so  easy  to  get  lost  in  the 
world”  Is  a  slogan  which  must  be  cou¬ 
pled,  for  full  significance,  with  the  fact 
that  the  Seaman  agency,  as  heretofore 
stated,  did  between  five  and  six  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  business  the  past  year 
with  thirty-three  accounts. 

Frank  Seaman  says  that  the  chief 
“trouble”  with  the  United  States  of 
America  is  that  it  is  so  large  few  can 
comprehend  its  possibilitiea  It  is  a 
place  to  get  lost  in,  and  the  way  to  find 
one's  self  is  not  to  climb  to  the  highest 
peak  and  look  around,  but  to  retreat 
to  a  log  cabin  and  think  in  the  dark. 

And  the  advertising  world  is  large 
and  bewildering,  and  Seaman  points  his 
comptass  and  charts  his  routes  by  the 
firelight,  under  Burroughs's  warning 
legend.  He  has  never  been  known  to 
seriously  lose  his  way. 

The  intensive  character  of  the  Sea¬ 
man  agency  is  accounted  for  by  two 
main  reasons.  The  head  of  the  house 
becomes  a  perfect  “fan”  on  the  business 
of  a  client,  and  will  not  undertake  an 
account  which  he  has  not  studied  in 
the  most  minute  detail,  becoming  as 
intimate  with  the  operation  as  any  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  corporation. 

Secondly,  it  became  apparent  to  Mr. 
Seaman  that  the  interests  to  which  one 
agency  could  justly  apply  itself  were 
limited,  and  recent  years  have  found 
him  declining  to  handle  numerous  ac¬ 
counts  that  were  proffered  to  him,  some 
of  them  highly  potential  of  profit 

Rather  than  “getting  tost”  in  the 
mazes  of  commerce,  wherein  hundreds 
of  hands  bedton  to  him  to  come  and 
interest  himself.  Seaman  has  selected 
his  fields,  and  he  ploughs  them  deep. 
His  associates  say  that  to  him  an  ad¬ 
vertising  account  becomes  s.anething 
akin  to  a  fascinating  hobby.  It  lives 
with  him. 

That's  the  way  Seaman  pla}'s  the 
game  of  life.  Collateral  proof  is  found 
in  a  survey  of  his  personal  hobbies,  the 
foibles  and  fancies  that  dynamic  n»en 
attach  to  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  relaxation  from  the  stress  of 


agency  of 

1’  Frank  Seaman,  Incorporated, 
has  done  a  business  worth 
between  five  a.nd  six  millions 
of  dollars  the  past  year,  yet  it  has 
handled  but  thirty-three  accounts. 

It  is  well  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
polities  and  operations  of  this  great 
advertising  house,  with  30,000  feet  of 
floor  .space  in  the  new  Printing  Crafts 
Building,  with  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-five  employees  handling  the  publicity 
affairs  of  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
con.servative  advertisers  in  the  world. 

Better  still  is  It  to  have  an  intimate 
understanding  of  the  man  from  whose 
versatile  mind  and  ingenious  hand  has 
sprung  the  important  institution  which 
bears  his  name. 

Frank  Seaman,  though  now  but  In 
the  early  fifties,  was  in  fact  a  pioneer 
in  the  advertising  agency  field.'  With 
patience,  with  understanding  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  trade  lying  between  the  origi¬ 
nal  producer  and  the  ultimate  consum¬ 
er,  with  Integrity  and  personally  de¬ 
lightful  humanness,  he  has  grulded  his 
ship  from  the  shallows  of  a  “one-man 
agency,”  in  the  eighties,  when  men 
were  just  beginning  to  learn  that  “it 
pays  to  advertise,”  into  wide  waters 
of  influence  and  usefulnesa 
There  may  be  no  actual  formula  for 
individual  success  in  modern  life,  but 
to  the  observing  there  are  noticeable 
characteristics  common  among  men 
who,  by  the  processes  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion,  become  dominant  figrures  in  the 
arts  and  trades.  A  review  of  the  life 
and  the  works  of  Frank  Seaman  shows 
him  to  have  been  peculiarly  qualified  to 
become  a  leading  figure  in  the  world  of 
advertising. 

A  man  with  less  faith  in  the  potency 
of  the  printed  word  could  not  have  done 
what  Mr.  Seaman  has  accomplished.  A 
man  with  less  courage  would  have  been 
turned  aside  by  the  discouragements 
and  vexations  of  the  early  strugg^e  A 
man  less  sympathetic  with  the  bus' ness 
affairs  of  clients,  or  one  who  would 
have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  slight 
an  account  for  immediate  greater  per¬ 
sonal  profit,  could  not  possibly  have  es¬ 


tablished  such  a  bond  of  confidence  as 
that  which  exists  between  the  Seaman 


MR.  FRANK  SEAMAN. 


business. 

At  the  Tama  Farms  Inn.  a  veritable 


agency  and  its  cllenta  A  man  with 
less  versatility,  smaller  comprehension 
of  the  services  an  agency  may  render 
to  an  advertiser,  could  not  have  made 
space  so  rich  in  returna 

By  all  the  rules  of  life  and  the  “game” 
the  house  of  Seaman  has  accomplished 
its  interesting  success  through  idealism 
and  courage  and  persistence. 

Over  the  broad  fireplace  in  the  log 
cabin  at  Frank  Seaman’s  Yama  Farms 


Inn,  in  the  Catskills,  there  is  graven  a 
legend  of  significance.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  coined  by  Seaman’s  intimate, 
that  hoary  old,  pink-cheeked  son  of  the 
south  wind,  John  Burroughs,  the  natu¬ 
ralist.  It  reads: 

I  Come  Here  to  Find  Myself; 

It  is  BO  Easy  to  get  Lost  in  the  World. 


Not  the  legend,  but  the  philosophy 
which  it  points,  has  probably  had  as 
much  to  do  with  Seaman’s  career  as 
any  other  one  factor.  It  bespeaks  the 
mental  habit  of  concentration.  It  t^s 
of  power  to  absorb  all  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  of  the  affairs  of  an 
advertiser  and  reduce  that  knowledge 


paradise  of  a  country  place,  the  adver¬ 
tising  man  found  amusement  in  playing 
the  hook-and-tine  game  with  big,  scrap¬ 
py  trout  It  was  a  fascinating  diver¬ 
sion.  He  stocked  the  glittering  moun¬ 
tain  streams  smd  fished  to  some  pur¬ 
pose.  He  studied  the  ways  of  fish,  and 
he  made  a  discovery.  Considering  the 
rapidity  of  increase  and  the  costs  of 
production,  together  with  the  value  of 
the  product  hot  to  meatioa  Its  deetra- 
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bility,  he  one  day  announced  to  his 
.friends  that  about  the  most  profitable 
commodity  that  an  up-State  farmer 
might  raise  was  trout. 

He  had  the  facts  and  figrures  to  show 
that  the  man  who  produced  hay,  fruit, 
or  live  stock,  and  glibly  announced  that 
his  returns  were  at  the  rate  of  $150  an 
acre  a  year,  was  a  mere  piker,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  possibilities  in  “trout 
farming.”  There  is  no  reason,  said  he, 
why  a  man  could  not  convert  a  farm 
into  a  trout  hatchery,  providing  he  had 
the  natural  water  supply,  and  make 
the  land  return  $550  an  acre. 

That  was  Seaman  concentrating  on 
a  given  point. 

AN  AUTHORITV  ON  DIVERSIONS. 

In  just  this  way  he  ha.s  become  an 
authority  upon  a  widely  assorted  list 
of  interesting  diversions.  Few  men  in 
this  countr>'  know  more  about  ceramics, 
for  instance.  Other  gentle  vagaries 
are  prize  pink  pigs,  Jersey  cattle,  Japa¬ 
nese  art  and  other  Oriental  lore,  corpu¬ 
lent  squabs,  colonial  furniture,  litera¬ 
ture.  the  applied  sciences,  nature  stud¬ 
ies  with  John  Burroughs,  and  the  “Per¬ 
ils  of  Pauline.”  Of  every  one  of  these 
catholic  abstractions  you  will  find  Sea¬ 
man  a  “fan.” 

And  they  are  all  represented  at  his 
farms,  even  to  the  moving-pictuV-e  lay¬ 
out  In  fact,  concerning  this  latter 
fancy,  if  Frank  Seaman  were  not  so 
busy  with  his  thirty-three  accounts  and 
his  various  foiWes,  there  is  every  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  w'ould  be  mak¬ 
ing  Griffith  look  to  his  laurels  in  the 
production  of  silent  spectacles  on  the 
screen. 

“The  pictures  get  me,”  he  remarked 
to  a  friend.  “They  make  the  world 
move  rapidiy.  You  can  have  your  sym¬ 
pathies,  apathies,  antipathies  moved  and 
gratified  in  an  hour  there.  The  pic¬ 
tures  shake  up  a  man’s  mind.  They 
make  you  think.” 

INCIDENTS  OF  EARLY  CAREER  ' 

Mr.  Sieaman  insists  that  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  bis  early 
years.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  the 
village  of  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
only  picture  show  was  a  magic  lantern 
in  charge  of  the  visiting  missionary 
lecturer  from  Japan.  If  one  wishes 
to  connect  causes  and  effects  he  may 
reason  out  that  it  was  the  Japanese 
missionary,  whom  Mr.  Seaman  tells 
about,  who  first  set  up  in  his  mind 
a  desire  to  visit  the  land  of  the  Mikado, 
a  desire  that  years  later  he  gratified. 

Following  his  experience  as  a  print¬ 
er,  wherein,  he  says,  he  “lost”  $9,000 
in  one  year  by  failing  to  add  the  cost 
of  ink  to  his  charges,  he  started  a  one- 
cent  newspaiier  at  Rochester,  selling  it 
at  the  end  of  a  year. 

It  was  in  1882  that  he  came  to  New 
York  and  opened  a  modest  office  at 
Broadway  and  18th  Street.  His  fir.st 
account  was  the  Albany  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  which  he  handled  successfully. 
His  second  client  was  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad,  first  of  a  long  list  of  trans¬ 
portation  accounts  which  have  been 
handled  by  his  house. 

His  business  grrew  and  prospered. 
From  a  one-man,  personally-conducted 
agency,  it  has  become  a  recog^nlzed 
force  in  the  advertising  world,  with  the 
president  of  the  corporation  surrounded 
by  a  corps  of  assistants  comprising 
some  of  the  best  talent  in  America. 

It  was  when  he  was  thus  established 
as  an  institution  that  Mr.  Seaman 
indulged  his  passion  for  travel  and 
found  time  to  ride  some  hobbies. 
Remaining  for  six  months  in  the 
land  of  chrysanthemums  and  cher¬ 
ry  blossoms,  where  he  was  giv¬ 
en  an  audience  by  the  mikado  cmd  came 
Into  Intimate  association  with  the  build¬ 


ers  of  the  modern  Japan,  such  as  the 
Marquis  Ito,  Count  luowye,  and  Count 
Ukuma,  he  returned  to  America  with  a 
consignment,  resembling  a  cargo,  of 
wonderful  Oriental  curios. 

A  WONDERFUL  MOUNTAIN  RETREAT. 

These  to-day  comprise  some  of  the 
most  intere.sting  features  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountain  retreat,  which  is  fash¬ 
ioned  with  a  Nipponese  atmosphere, 
with  its  lotus  pools,  tea-houses — actu¬ 
ally  Imported  entire — some  splendid 
Jajianese  tapestries,  fine  pottery,  and  a 
wealth  of  such  lore. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Yama 
Farms  Inn.  Artists  came  to  paint  the 
Iris  pools,  spanned  by  quaint  bridges; 
poets  embroidered  sonnets  on  the 
charms  of  Yama  No  Uchi;  authors  lit¬ 
tered  the  place;  naturalists,  scientists, 
out-of-door  enthusiasts  ran  up  from 
New  York  for  the  week-ends. 

With  a  hospitable  disposition  and  four 
i>ed-rooms  at  his  di.sposal  Mr.  Seaman 
was  at  his  wits’  ends.  Then  came  an 
inspiration.  On  the  estate  was  an  an¬ 
cient  farm  house  in  a  fair  state  of  re¬ 
pair.  A  wide  veranda  was  built  around 
it  and  some  of  the  partitions  gave  wa>' 
to  spacious  rooms.  Soon  it  became  nte- 
e.s.sary  to  add  a  wing,  then  another 
wing.  The  rooms  were  known  by  names 
instead  of  numbers,  according  to  the 
type  of  furniture  and  decoration  used. 

There  was  a  “George  Washington 
room,”  a  “General  Putnam  room,”  a 
“Meadow  room,”  a  “Chinese  room,"  and 
soon  the  fame  of  Yama  Farms  Inn 
spread  broadcast. 

Along  with  the  prize  cattle  and  pigs 
the  farm  is  notable  for  its  flocks  of 
black  Minorcas  and  barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Chinese  pheasants,  and  a  rather 
amazing  line  of  squabs. 

A  Holland  gardener  has  achieved  some 
miracles  in  the  growing  of  fruit  and 
vegetablea  It  is  back  in  tlie  cool  recess¬ 
es  of  Jenny  Brook  Glen  that  the  thou- 
.sands  of  lusty  trout  hide  their  brilliancy, 
while  on  the  mountain  sides  there  are 
plenty  of  fat  partridges  awaiting  the 
gunner. 

“The  idea  being,”  as  Mr.  Seaman  jsaid, 
“that  if  you  have  plenty  of  milk  and 
eggs  and  squabs  and  trout  and  game, 
your  friends  really  cannot  go  away  feel¬ 
ing  hungry.” 

RARE  COLLECTION  OF  CHINA. 

Aside  from  the  advertising  business 
and  the  movies,  Mr.  Seaman’s  passion 
runs  to  a  collection  of  china.  His  tro¬ 
phies  include  some  wonderful  specimens 
of  Old  Blue,  Bennington  ware.  Mulberry, 
Wedgwood,  and  the  collector  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  accumulate  this  class  of  art 
until  he  has  completed  working  sets  of 
each  type  of  china.  Yama  Farms  Inn 
has  probably  the  most  wonderful  collec¬ 
tion  of  china  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cau.se  there  is  sufficient  of  each  of  the 
lieautiful  types  to  appoint  a  table,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  these  works  of  beauty 
are  actually  used  to  hold  pie  and  roast 
beef,  rather  than  merely  to  adorn  the 
collector’s  galleries. 

Mr.  Seaman’s  collection  of  Old  Blue 
is  the  particular  despair  of  rival  collect¬ 
ors.  He  has,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
celebrated  “Sandusky  plates,”  and  the 
last  quotation  on  this  commodity  in  the 
open  market  was  $1,200  per  plate.  Ex¬ 
perts  claim  that  the  collection,  entire,  is 
worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000, 

In  addition  to  the  china  there  are 
sideboards  filled  with  Sheffield  ware  and 
much  solid  hammered  work  In  silver, 
all  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  in  daily  use 
in  the  Inn. 

SBCRETT  OF  HIS  SUCCESS. 

But  it  is  in  the  old  log  cabin,  on  the 
estate,  that  Mr.  Seaman  may  be  found, 
busy,  always  busy,  at  work  or  at  play. 


THREE  MEN  REPRESENT 
READERS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 


Detriot  News -Tribune  Investigates 
All  Stories,  Wars  Constantly  on  In¬ 
accuracy,  Makes  Corrections  Gladly, 
and  Has  a  Code  of  Honor  that  Staff 
Members  Are  Required  to  Absoiii. 
Very  few  newspapers  have  men  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  represent  the  read¬ 
ers.  The  Detroit  News-Tribune  has 
such  a  committee.  It  is  made  up  of 
three  experienced  newspaper  men,  who 
do  not  write  a  line  for  the  papera  It 
is  their  business  to  seek  criticisms.  One 
man  reads  the  paper  daily.  He  makes  a 
thorough  job  of  it,  and  when  he  gets 
through,  he'makes  comments  as  though 
he  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
News.  He  has  the  view  of  the  man  in 
the  streeet.  Two  men  work  with  him. 
One  of  them  goes  out  daily  and  inves¬ 
tigates  stories  to  ascertain  whether  the 
people  about  whom  they  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  have  been  fairly  treated;  whether 
their  names  have  been  spelled  correctly, 
or  their  street  numbers  have  been  ac¬ 
curately  given.  He  does  not  wait  for  a 
complaint  to  come  into  the  office.  It’s 
his  business  to  check  up  the  stories  fir.st. 
The  third  man ’mixes  with  the  crowd  on 
the  street,  mingles  with  the  store¬ 
keepers,  and  associates  with  men  on  the 
street  cars.  He  talks  to  anybody  and 
everybody  about  things  printed  in  the 
News-Tribune,  and  he  brings  back 
unvarnished  opinions  gathered  from  the 
men  and  women  who  buy  the  paper. 

The  rules  that  govern  the  editorial 
.staff  are  in  a  large  part  responsible  for 
this. 

WHAT  THE  PAPER  SHOULD  BE. 

Editor-in-Chief  E.  G.  Plpp’s  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  staff  give  his  idea  of  what 
the  paper  should  be.  His  summary,  in 
part,  is  as  follows:  The  pajier  should  be 
vigorous,  but  not  vicious;  Interesting, 
but  not  sensational;  fearless,  but  fair; 
accurate;  ever  striving  to  gain  and  im¬ 
port  information:  bright,  but  not  sacri¬ 
ficing  information  to  brilliancy;  uplift¬ 
ing;  the  word  RELIABLE  should  be 
stamped  on  every  page. 

To  obtain  this  result.  Editor  Pipp  says 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  only  men  and 
women  of  character  to  do  the  writing 
and  editing.  If  an  error  is  made,  two 
duties  are  imposed:  one  to  the  person 
misrepresented,  the  other  to  the  public. 
No  reader  of  the  News,  he  says,  should 
be  left  misinformed  about  any  man,  and 


It  is  here  that  you  may  buttonhole 
him  and  hear  him  say:  “Most  of  my  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  advertising  business  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  good  fortune  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  services  of  splendidly  capable 
assistanta  We  have  long  worked  on 
the  theory  that  an  advertising  agency 
owed  more  to  a  client  than  the  mere 
writing  and  placing  of  copy.  We  try  to 
go  to  the  limit  in  the  interest  of  a  client. 
It  seems  trite  to  say  it,  but  nevertheleas 
it  is  quite  true,  that  our  agency  per¬ 
forms  for  the  advertiser  service  which 
is  obviously  due  to  him,  and  if  the  ad¬ 
vertised  commodity  were  mine  in  ac¬ 
tuality  I  would  not,  because  I  could  not, 
do  more  to  promote  its  use.  Therefore, 
if  anything  is  to  be  said  of  our  agency 
It  is  that  we  strive  every  day  to  adver¬ 
tise  efficiently  and  make  it  pay  the  maxi¬ 
mum  revenue  to  the  space  investor.  1 
wish  that  we  were  able  to  do  more. 
There  is  a  limit  and  we  have  reached  it 
We  do  not  solicit  new  accounts  because 
we  feel  that  we  could  not  do  justice  to 
them  and  to  the  old  ones.  We  have  as¬ 
sisted  at  building  up  some  very  large 
businesses.  Hence  and  obviously  those 
are  pur  first  responalMllty.” 


corrections  should  bo  given  fucly, 
ly.  not  grudgingly,  in  larger  ty,,o 
the  error.  If  a  reporter  gels  drunk 
people  speak  of  him,  not  by  naine,  but 
as  a  reporter  for  the  paper  for  vvhieh 
he  works;  the  man  who  drink.s  or  min. 
represents  is  not  retained  on  the  staff 
Reporters  should  give  information,  tel, 
both  sides,  refrain  from  imparting  opin. 
ions,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion.  No  issue  is  worth  advo¬ 
cating,  that  is  not  strong  enough  to 
withstand  all  the  facts  the  oiipo.sition 
can  hurl  against  it.  Kindly,  hi  Ipful  sug- 
gestlons  will  direct  officials  in  the  right 
where  nagging  will  keep  them  stubiiorn- 
ly  on  the  wrong  side;  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  there  should  lx;  any  lack  of 
diligence  in  watching  for  and  fighting 
intentional  crooka  If  a  man  falls  short 
his  attention  .should  be  called  to  the 
fact;  if  he  cannot  measure  iq)  to  the 
staff,  it  is  but  just  to  him  and  to  the 
paper  that  he  should  be  replaced,  sto¬ 
ries  should  be  brief,  but  not  meagre 
There  is  an  interesting  feature  in  every 
story,  if  the  reporter  will  dig  for  it.  Un¬ 
truth,  due  to  carelessness  or  excessive 
imagination,  injures  the  paper  as  much 
as  though  intentional.  The  complainis 
of  the  poor  and  lowly  must  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  of  those  more 
favored  in  life.  Simple,  plain  language 
is  strongest  and  best;  a  man  of  meagre 
education  can  understand  it,  while  the 
man  of  higher  education  relishes  it.  Hig 
words  are  not  necessary,  and  few  under, 
stand  Latin  or  French  phrases.  If  one 
is  fair,  he  need  not  worry  about  liberal 
laws.  Always  give  the  other  fellow  « 
hearing.  It  is  not  nece.ssary  to  tell  the 
people  that  the  paper  is  honest,  liright, 
alert,  or  that  a  story  appeared  exclu¬ 
sively;  if  true  the  public  will  find  it 
out.  Time  heals  all  things  but  a  wo¬ 
man’s  damaged  reputation;  be  careful 
and  cautious  in  dealing  with  any  man's 
reputation,  but  be  doubly  so — and  then 
some — when  a  woman’s  name  is  at 
stake;  do  nbt  by  direct  statement,  jest, 
or  carele.ss  reference,  raise  a  question 
mark  after  any  woman’s  name  if  it  c-an 
be  avoided — and  it  usually  can  be;  even 
if  a  woman  slips,  be  generous.  It  may 
be  the  crisis  in  her  life;  printing  the 
story  may  drive  her  to  despair;  kindly 
treatment  may  leave  her  with  hope;  no 
story  is  worth  ruining  a  woman’s  life — 
or  man’s,  either.  Keep  the  pape-r  clean 
in  language  and  thought;  if  in  doubt, 
think  of  a  thlrteen-year-old  girl  reading 
it.  Do  not  look  on  newspaper  work  as 
a  “game."  Take  nothing  from  another 
paper  without  credit,  labelling  it  “Ex¬ 
change”  is  not  fair. 


MASON  SUCCEEDS  McKAY 


Chicago  Evening  Post  Makes  Change  of 
Managing  Editorship. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  on  Mon¬ 
day  carried  an  editorial  page  announce¬ 
ment,  signed  by  John  C.  Shaffer,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Mr.  VV.  K.  McKay,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  another  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Mr.  Julian  S.  Mason,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Evening 
Post  for  ten  years,  and  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  last  six  years,  as.sumes 
to-day  the  duties  of  managing  editor.” 

Mr.  McKay  has  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post  for  several  years,  and 
was  Instrumental  in  carrying  out  poli¬ 
cies  that  substantially  increased  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  that  paper.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection,  the  Post,  which  had  formerly 
been  of  an  extremely  conservative  type, 
became  more  “popular”  in  the  sense 
that  it  paid  more  attention  to  obtaining 
and  displaying  local  news. 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  MEET  IN  CONVENTION 

Three-Day  Session  at  Boston  Attended  by  Men  Who  Handle  Appropriations  for  252 
Concerns,  Totalling  Over  Ninety  Million  Dollars  a  Year — Annual  Banquet  Brought 
Together  175  Members  of  the  Association  and  200  Guests — Problems  of 
Business  Discussed  by  Men  Widely  Known  in  Advertising  Field. 


roood  at  BostoD  gp(>cUIIy  fur  Tub  Kiiitob  and  Pi'blibhbb. 

lirading  from  left  to  right:  John  SulHi'aii,  ae.c.-treas.  *4..  A.;  O.  B.  Sharpe,  De  Ijival  Separator  Co.,  New  York,  vice-president;  Edtcin  L.  Shucy,  The  Lowe 

Brothers  Company,  president;  Harry  Tipper,  The  Texas  Company,  director;  O.  C.  Ilarn,  National  I,ead  Co.,  director;  A.  C.  Reiley,  Remington  Typewriter 
Co.,  director;  L.  B.  Jones,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  director;  J.  N.  Boyle,  general  counsel;  A.  E.  Wedton,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  director;  Floyd 

,  Y.  Keeler,  I.  W.  L/yon  <£  Sons,  director.  * 


Bobton,  Dec.  6. 
{Special  to  The  Editob  and  Pdblisheb. ) 

Foil  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
composed  of  managers  who  handle 
the  appropriations  of  252  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  United  States,  totalling 
more  than  $90,000,000  a  year,  held  its 
annual  dinner  outside  New  York  when 
175  of  the  252  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  together  with  more  than  200 
guests,  concluded  the  first  day  of  their 
annual  meeting  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  this  evening. 

Not  only  did  the  diners  include  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  men  prominently 
identified  with  all  the  various  phases  of 
advertising,  but  many  of  the  best-known 
sellers  of  advertising  space  in  the  coun¬ 
try  were  present,  including  departmental 
heads  of  the  greatest  magazine  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
Lieut. -Gov.  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  toast,  "New  England,” 
Dean  Edwin  F,  Gay,  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  of  Harvard 
University,  who  spoke  on  “Business 


Standards”;  Frank  P.  Sibley,  a  local 
newspaper  man  who  related  his  “Hu¬ 
morous  Experiences  on  the  Mexican 
Border,”  and  Herbert  S.  Houston,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  who  brought  the 
greetings  of  the  parent  organization  to 
the  national  advertisers.  President  E. 
L.  Shuey,  of  the  Lowe  Brothers'  Co.,  of 
Da>ton,  O-  was  toastmaster. 

Others  at  the  speakers'  table  were 
G.  B.  Sharpe,  of  the  De  Laval  Separa¬ 
tor  Co.,  of  New  York:  O.  C.  Harn,  of 
the  National  Lead  Company,  of  New 
York:  Tim  Thrift,  of  the  American  Mul¬ 
tigraph  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  and  Harry 
Tipper,  of  the  Texas  Co.,  of  New  York. 
One  lone  woman  was  in  the  throng. 
She  was  Miss  A.  O.  Cole,  a  member  of 
the  Association.  Paradoxically  enough. 
Miss  Cole's  mission  in  life  is  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  sale  of  safety  razors. 

THE  FIRST  DAT’s  SESSION. 

The  convention  opened  Wednesday, 
with  R  L.  Shuey,  of  the  Lowe  Brothers 
Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  president  of 
the  organization  in  the  chair.  Mr. 


Shuey,  in  extending  felicitations  to  the 
members  on  the  success  of  the  past 
year's  work,  expressed  gratification  over 
the  large  attendance  at  the  meeting. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  not  only  was  it  the  first  time  that 
the  meeting  had  ever  been  held  outside 
of  New  York,  but  that  tha  organization 
had  established  another  precedent  in 
inviting  a  large  number  of  sellers  of 
space,  to  meet  the  members  and  to 
discuss  with  them  the  common  prob¬ 
lems  of  advertising. 

President  Shuey  referred  to  several 
new  features  that  have  been  instituted, 
including  the  territorial  lunch  confer¬ 
ences  held  through  the  winter  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  else¬ 
where.  He  stated  that  the  past  has 
been  unquestionably  the  most  success¬ 
ful  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

Secretary-Treasurer  John  Sullivan,  in 
his  detailed  report  for  the  year,  called 
especial  attention  to  the  headquarters 
work,  particularly  with  reference  to  its 
circulation  audits,  and  arrangements  for 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  ad¬ 


vertising  data.  He  stated  that  there 
are  at  the  present  time  more  than  eight 
thousand  items  in  its  data  file  and  that 
the  prospects  are  that  this  number  will 
be  doubled  within  six  months. 

HOUSTON  TALKS  OF  VTGILANCK. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  president  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  of  W.  delivered  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  address  on  the  vigilance  system 
adopted  by  the  parent  organization  to 
stamp  out  dishonest  practices  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Ho  described  in  detail  the 
system  of  indexing  known  crxxdcs,  their 
methods  of  operating  and  the  particular 
strong  points  and  weaknesses  of  each. 

Mr.  Houston  reviewed  in  some  detail 
the  work  of  the  prganlzation  during  the 
past  year  in  securing  legislation  long 
sought  for  by  advertising  interesta 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  A.  A.  C.  ot 
W.  laws  of  this  character  have  bees 
passed  in  thirty-five  States  with  every 
prospect  of  at  least  four  States  adopt¬ 
ing  similar  measures  within  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Among  the  measures  In 
which  the  Association  is  interested  is 
iContinmod  on  page  10} 
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P.O.  DEPARTMENT  HITS 
AT  FREE  PUBLICITY 


Asks  Publishers  if  Chevrolet  Reading 
Notice  of  November  19  Was  Published 
III  Consideration  of  Advertising,  and 
If  So  Why  It  Was  Not  Marked  “Ad¬ 
vertisement.” 

Free  publicity  and  “news”  stories 
printed  about  advertised  articles  in  a 
newspaper,  and  not  plainly  marked  “ad¬ 
vertisement”  are  under  consideration  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  with  the 
possibility  of  prosecution  under  the 
Bourne  act,  of  Augrust  24,  1912.  The 

inquiry  now  being  instituted  among 
twenty-five  or  thirty-five  newspapers  in 
different  cities  is  as  to  whether  a  read¬ 
ing  notice  was  published  because  adver¬ 
tising  space  was  purchased  or  prom- 
jsed,  and  whether  or  not  the  same  no¬ 
tice  would  have  been  published  had  not 
the  advertisement  been  printed  or  prom¬ 
ised.  This  brings  up  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  free  publicity,  not  only  of  au¬ 
tomobile  notices,  but  of  theatrical  crit¬ 
icisms,  real  estate  developments,  and 
similar  news.  If  the  “news”  stories  are 
confined  to  those  who  advertise,  and 
it  appears  that  they  are  printed  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  purchase  of  space  in 
the  advertising  section,  the  failure  of 
a  publisher  to  mark  the  notice  ‘‘ad¬ 
vertisement,”  in  the  opinion  of  the  de- 
paitment,  requires  an  explanation. 

The  letters  sent  out  hinge  on  “news” 
story  of  the  winning  of  a  contest  by  the 
Chevrolet  car,  printed,  presumably, 
simultaneously  in  different  cities. 

Whether  complaint  was  filed  by  a  dis¬ 
appointed  manufacturer  or  dealer,  or 
by  a  publisher  who  failed  to  get  the 
advertising,  or  whether  the  information 
was  gathered  by  the  department,  is  not 
known.  Nevertheless,  letters  of  inquiry 
have  been  forwarded  to  newspa¬ 
pers  asking  them  to  explain  how  this 
“news”  story  happened  to  appear  in 
the  paper.  The  question  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  the  article  was  printed  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  should  purchase  space  in  the 
newspaper  is  asked  pointedly. 

The  inquiry  Is  a  body  blow  at  the  free 
publicity  agents  who  have  been  work¬ 
ing  overtime  to  get  space  in  the  news¬ 
papers  for  which  they  do  not  pay,  and 
strikes  at  a  system  which  publishers 
have  long  recognized  as  vicious  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  wrong  in  practice.  In  this 
particular  case,  however,  the  matter  is 
confined  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  publishers  have  complied  with 
the  law. 

The  clause  under  which  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  is  acting  is  this  para¬ 
graph  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

All  editorial  or  other  reading  mat¬ 
ter  published  in  any  such  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  periodical  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  which  money  or  other  val¬ 
uable  consideration  is  paid,  accept¬ 
ed,  or  promised  shall  be  plainly  mark¬ 
ed  "advertisement"  Any  editor  or 
publisher  printing  editorial  or  other 
reading  matter  for  which  compensa¬ 
tion  is  paid,  accepted,  or  promised 
without  so  marking  the  same,  shall 
upon  conviction  in  any  court  having 
Jurisdiction  be  fined  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  ($60)  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500).  (Act  of  Au¬ 
gust  24.  1912.) 


New  Link  in  Chain 

System  On  the  Farm  Is  the  name  of 
an  addition  to  the  well-known  System 
publications  of  A.  W.  Shaw,  of  CHiicago. 
The  new  magazine  will  make  its  first 
appearance  on  January  1,  1917,  and  will 
be  to  the  farmer  what  Sygtem  if  to  the 
business  man. 


6u  tfieSide  oftfie%id 

^  /iy^Aomas  £>rd.cr 


ilj  Tellgioa  lies  solely  to  an  effort  to  deal  honestly  with  the  eternal  obligations 
of  life;  to  waate  no  time  wondering  at  mysteries,  but  to  stand  uncovered  before 
the  marvels  of  fact ;  to  advance  and  yet  leave  no  wound  from  my  heel  upon 
anotLer’a  faith;  to  render  homage  to  the  lowUeat  labor;  to  survive  at  no  cost 
to  others;  and  to  make  my  pilgrimage  ever  towards  the  world’s  well-spring  of 
Inexhaustible  knowledge.  My  faith  lies  in  the  Immortality  of  the  four  seasons; 
the  mastery  of  the  Individual  over  self;  and  a  life  everlasting  tbrnegb  the  good 
we  accomplish  In  this  vale  not  of  tears,  but  of  hope.  — Frank  L.  Packard. 


ONE  OF  MY  CHERISHED  beliefs  is 
that  perhaps  within  ten  years  there 
will  come  a  man  who  will  gather  up 
all  the  little  faiths  of  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  and  out  of  them  cre- 
'ate  a  faith  great  enough  to  serve  all — 
’  perform  once  more  the  miracle  of  the 
’oaves  and  fishes. 

This  man  will  not  come  out  of  the 
Ciiurch,  but  out  of  the  world  in  in¬ 
dustry.  He,  too,  will  be  a  laborer — 
just  as  in  an  older  time  there  came 
a  man  whom  we  sometimes  call  The 
•Carpenter.  He  will  take  the  flickering 
emotions  of  those  who  believe  and  out 
of  them  create  a  flame  whose  light  will 
help  men  discover  beauty  in  them¬ 
selves  and  in  the  new  world. 

As  individuals  we  can  call  forth  such 
a  man.  Out  of  our  desire  for  him  he 
will  spring  to  serve  us.  We  can  prove 
the  truth  of  “Ask  and  ye  shall  re¬ 
ceive.” 

IT  IS  SAFE  TO  SAY  that  more  news¬ 
paper  men  wear  out  than  rust  out. 
Some  of  those  who  are  killing  them¬ 
selves  by  too  much  speed  may  learn 
something  from  the  story  that  Walter 
Hale  tells  of  a  certain  New  Yorker, 
i  who  declarfd  that  he  went  through  the 
Louvre  In  thirty-five  minutes,  but 
could  have  made  it  In  twenty  If  he 
had  had  spikes  on  his  shoes.  The  art 
of  living  leisurely  is  the  greatest  of 
all  arts,  and  no  man  with  I-wish-I- 
had  -  spikes  -  on  -  my  -  shoes  thoughts 
knows  what  It  is. 

A  MAN  MUST  BELIEVE  in  some¬ 
thing  greater  than  he  knows.  In 
youth  it  Is  well  to  find  a  faith,  either 
In  a  church  or  out  of  it,  which  will 
sustain  one.  This  faith,  out  of  which 
springs  contentment,  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured  by  fighting  for  It.  It  comes  only 
to  those  who  quietly  and  confidently 
yield  themselves  up,  trusting  that  the 
universe  is  governed  by  law  and  they 
will  be  cared  for. 

I  recently  read  about  a  young  man 
who  was  distressed  because  be  lacked 
his  faith  and  did  not  know  bow  to 
acquire  it  His  friend  to  whom  he 
confided  asked,  “Did  you  ever  learn 
to  float?” 

“Yes,  I  did,”  was  the  surprised  re¬ 
ply. 

“And  did  you  find  it  easy  to  learn?” 

“Not  at  first”  he  answered. 

“What  was  the  difficulty?”  his 
friend  pursued. 

“Well,  the  fact  was  I  could  not  He 
still;  I  could  not  believe  or  realize 
that  the  water  would  hold  me  up 
without  any  effort  of  my  own,  so  I  al¬ 
ways  began  to  struggle,  and,  of  course, 
down  I  went  at  once.” 

"And  then?” 

“Then  I  found  out  that  I  must  give 


up  the  struggle,  and  just  rest  on  the 
strength  of  the  water  to  bear  me  up. 
It < was  easy  enough  after  that;  I  was 
able  to  He  back  in  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence  that  I  should  never  sink.” 

So  must  a  man  trust  himself  to  the 
great  laws  of  the  universe.  Let  him, 
if  he  chooses,  give  these  laws  person¬ 
ality  and  call  them  God.  But  this 
trust  he  must  have  if  he  would  know 
what  happiness  and  contentment  are. 
That  religion  is  true  which  gives  to 
its  followers  these  two  things.  Where 
happiness  is,  where  contentment  of 
spirit  is,  there  is  Heaven.  And  Heaven 
is  entered  only  through  abandonment 
'—only  through  ithe  Gate  of  Great 
Faith. 

A  YOUNG  ENGLISHMAN,  a  univer¬ 
sity  mein,  too,  did  not  believe. in  doing 
any  original  thinking  in  the  fields  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  He  never 
talked  about  what  be  believed.  He 
thought  that  such  talk  was  indecent. 
Outwardly  he  was  orthodox  He  re¬ 
spected  all  the  conventions.  His  life 
was  .duU.  .He  always  practiced  re¬ 
straint,  and  if  he  had  any  hidden  fires 
of  emotion  they  .were  killed  off.  To 
express  feeling  seemed 'to  him  to  bo 
sinful. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  “some¬ 
where  in  France.”  He  was  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  being  blown  to  pieces. 
Outwardly  he  was  calm,  but  below  the 
surface  things  were  happening.  His 
old  code  of  good-natured  selfishness 
no  longer  served.  Against  his  will  he 
had  to  do  some  original  thinking. 

It  was  then  he  discovered  that  he 
had  read  too  little.  When  he  was  very 
young,  he  had  been  compelled  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  in  his  school-days  he 
had  studied  Latin  syntax,  and  in  later 
life  he  had  become  familiar  with  the 
teachings  of  Omar  Khayydm.  Seeing 
his  comrades  kUled  and  maimed,  he 
was  forced  to  define  his  duty  in  life. 
Neither  Omar  nor  the  Latin  syntax 
helped  him  very  much.  He  was  also 
shy  of  the  Bible.  He  had  heard  some¬ 
where  that  of  late  years  the  Bible  was 
a  bit  discredited. 

One  afternoon  when  he  was  in  the 
support  trench  the  Germans  began 
sending  their  shells  toward  him,  the 
range  lengthening  about  twenty-five 
yards  every  six  shells.  He  wondered 
if  he  would  be  at  the  end  of  one  of 
those  twenty-flve-yard  raises.  He 
tried  to  be  a  fatalist.  He  even  tried 
to  read  a  funny  paper,  but  nothing  he 
did  took  away  his  fear.  When  he  was 
moved  into  the  firing  trench  things 
were  worse.  It  was  not  until  after 
many  weeks  that  he  became  an  officer 
and  was  kept  so  busy  looking  after 
his  men  that  he  had  no  time  to  think 
about  himself,  that  he  learned  the 
greatest  lesson  of  his  life— that  the 
roots  of  courage  are  tmselfisbness. 


LIBERTY  NOW  GLOWS  NIGHTLY 


New  York  World’s  Efforts  Crowned  with 
Historic  Success 

The  New  York  World  is  receiving 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  congratu¬ 
lations  upon  its  accompli.shinent,  last 
Saturday,  of  its  purpose  in  having  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  in  New  York  harbor, 
properly  illuminated. 

The  ceremonies  went  through  without 
a  hitch  and  culminated  with  a  dinner  at 


EIABL  HABDINa 


which  President  Wilson,  Amlijussador 
Jusserand,  representing  France,  and 
about  1,100  lesser  notables  were  present 

With  commendable  mode.sty.  The 
Wotld  subordinated  Itself  as  much  as 
possible  t  during  its  campaign  to  raise 
$30,000  for  lighting  the  statue.  The 
World  Itself  needed  no  advertisement 
and  was  performing  a  public  service.  It 
was  a  service  which  supplemented  that 
performed  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  when  Ms 
pleas  to  World  readers  raised  $100,000 
with  which  to  build  the  pedestal  on 
which  the  statue  standa 

The  task  of  relegating  The  World  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  background 
and  keeping  the  cause  in  the  foreground 
was  assigned  to  Earl  Harding,  of  The 
World  staff,  who  superintended  all  the 
details  of  raising  the  $30,000  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  every  con¬ 
tribution,  and  who  arranged  with  fine 
diplomacy  for  all  the  features  of  the 
notable  celebration.  While  all  this 
work  was  upon  his  shoulders  Mr.  Har¬ 
ding  was  “loaned”  by  The  World  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  to  as¬ 
sist  that  body  at  headquarters,  just  as 
he  did  four  years  ago.  It  was  a  pretty 
big  job  for  one  man  to  perform,  but 
if  there  were  any  complaints  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  handled  it  they  have 
not  been  heard  around  The  World  office. 

The  World,  in  its  issue  of  last  Sun¬ 
day,  broke  a  record  for  unique  display 
on  its  first  page.  On  either  side  of  the 
cut  of  the  globes  and  liberty  statue 
which  have  long  formed  The  World’s 
emblem  in  its  title  were  Weh.ster’s 
words:  “God  grants  liberty  only  to 

those  who  love  it  and  are  always  ready 
to  guard  and  defend  it.” 

One  of  the  practical  and  pleasing  re¬ 
sults  of  the  celebration  was  the  quick 
recognition  by  the  press  of  the  nation 
of  the  significance  of  the  event  and  of 
the  high  motives  of  The  World  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  keep  Miss  Liberty  aglow  in  New  York 
Harbor. 


Don’t  worry  about  what  they  or  you 
say  might  be  done;  worry  about  what 
vou  know  you  can  do  for  your  own  bet¬ 
terment,  and  habitually  neglect. — E.  W. 
Howe. 
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WIDE-OPEN  SPLIT  INj 

paper  prices  foreseen 

Capiul  Attracted  by  Present  High  Price* 
Will  Push  Increase  of  Production — 
Stati'iard  Oil  Company  Gets  into  the 
Came  -  Significance  of  Promises  for 
1918. 

Sufliclent  new  white  paper  tonnage 
lias  been  promised  for  1918  to  split  the 
market  wide  open.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  students  of  paper  conditions  that 
before  the  year  1917  is  very  old,  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  breaking  to  cover,  and 
irill  offer  quotations  for  future  deliver¬ 
ies  that  will  be  surprisingly  low.  The 
present  high  prices  have  attracted  out¬ 
ride  capital,  and  new  mills  that  will  go 
up  with  a  rush  order  are  assured.  A 
number  of  old  plants  propose  to  enlarge 
and  new  ones  will  be  constructed. 

The  paper  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  is 
cooperating  with  new  propositions,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  policy,  it  is  expected 
that  publishers  will  be  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  large  number  of  news  print 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  future, 
which  will  bring  about  a  policy  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  publishers,  to  the 
best  interests  of  'both.  Hundreds  of 
tons  of  new  news  print  is  assured  for 
1918.  This  is  expected  to  affect  the 
1917  price  before  the  year  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced. 

The  new  tonnage  coming  into  the 
market  in  1918  will  stabilize  prices,  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  a  lower  level,  and  still 
make  it  possible  for  manufacturers  to 
earn  previous  profits  of  from  $10,  $15, 
and  $20  a  ton,  which,  it  is  declared,  is 
the  amoimt  they  have  made  in  the  past. 

KRATT  ECONOMY  EFFECT. 

In  the  meantime,  the  campaign  to  in¬ 
duce  merchants  to  economize  in  the  use 
of  kraft  and  other  grades  of  wrapping 
paper  is  well  advanced.  It  has  been 
started  in  New  York  city  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  compris¬ 
ing  700  merchants,  has  entered  into  the 
plan,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
cut  down  the  use  of  wrapping  paper, 
which  has  been  going  up  in  price  so 
rapidly.  The  lessened  demand  for  kraft 
and  other  grades  will  relieve  a  number 
of  machines,  and  make  them  available 
for  the  manufacture  of  news  print.  The 
campaign  is  extending  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  will  eventually  reach 
every  town.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  sending  out 
a  series  of  advertisements  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  cover  a  ten  days’  campaign. 
Proof-sheets  of  a  page  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star  is  to  be  enclosed, 
showing  what  has  been  accomplished 
In  that  city,  where  not  only  have  ten 
tons  of  old  newspapers  been  salvaged 
daily,  but  the  consumption  of  wrapping 
paper  has  been  reduced  forty  tons  a 
day.  This  will  be  developed  into  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign,  the  retail  merchants 
being  as  much  interested  as  the  news¬ 
papers,  for  kraft,  wrappers,  and  tissues 
have  increased  tremendously  in  price. 
Merchants  who  formerly  paid  3  Vi  or  4 
cents  a  pound  for  kraft  are,  some  of 
them,  paying  as  much  as  11  cents  a 
pound  to-day. 

The  wastage  in  New  York  city  is 
enormous.  Articles  of  apparel  from 
dry-goods  stores,  in  many  cases,  are 
first  wrapped  in  an  excess  of  tissue, 
which  it  is  hoped  to  cut  down,- and  then 
enclosed  in  a  paper  box,  which,  in  turn, 
is  frequently  wrapped  with  several 
sheets  of  kraft,  where  one  would  do  the 
work  as  well.  The  campaign  la  Man¬ 
hattan  will  be  for  a  reduction  along  all 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


JAMES  C.  DAY’TON. 


ESTATE  MAY  ESTABUSH 

ITS  ownTSPer-mill 

Minnesota  Legislature  Will  be  Urged 
to  Sanction  Project  and  Utilize 
Millions  of  Acres  of  Virgin  Forests 
Owned  by  tbe  Commonwealth — What 
Editor  Frank  A,  Day  Says. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  is  quite  like¬ 
ly  to  establish  a  print  paper  mill.  Frank 
A.  Day,  editor  of  the  Fairmont  Senti¬ 
nel  and  former  Lieutenant-Governor,  in 
a  letter  to  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
which  has  charge  of  all  State  institu¬ 
tions  and  holds  the  purse-strings,  urges 
that  such  a  mUl  be  erected  at  the  St. 
Cloud  reformatory. 

Mr.  Day  says  the  project  will  be 
brought  before  the  legislature  and  will 
probably  be  endorsed  by  the  Minnesota 
State  Editorial  Association  at  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  St  Paul  in  February 
next  In  bis  usual  fiery  manner,  he 
speaks  of  the  proposed  innovation  as  a 
means  of  defence  against  "the  Infamous 
extortions  of  the  paper  trust” 

“The  proposition  is  entirely  practi¬ 
cable  and  simple,"  he  saya  "Minne¬ 
sota  owns  of  her  own  right  millions  of 
acres  of  virgin  forests  which  contain 
the  raw  material  for  all  the  paper  used 
in  Minnesota.  Un  these  forests  are 
unharnessed  water-powers  enough  to 
move  the  machinery  of  the  largest  plant 
in  the  State.” 


The  above  photograph  shows  Mr. 
Dayton  in  a  familiar  attitude — rid¬ 
ing  his  favorite  hobby. 

Mr.  Dayton  is  publisher  of  Mr. 
Hearst’s  great  evening  newspaper,  the 
New  York  Journal.  Here  you  see  the 
man  in  action.  He’s  concentrating,  and 
usually  out  of  such  concentration  comes 
some  happy  result.  For  instance:  Last 
month  Mr.  Dayton  managed  to  con¬ 
centrate  754,834  lines  of  paid  advertising 
into  588  pages  of  the  Journal.  Some 
concentration,  when  you  consider  that 
this  was  44  more  pages  of  advertising 
than  appeared  in  the  Journal  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1915. 

James  C.  Dayton  has  an  analytical 
mind.  He  is  quiet,  unassuming — a 
thinker,  and  yet,  withal,  strong,  force¬ 
ful,  aggressive.  When  you  present  a 
proposition  to  him  he  weighs  the  argu¬ 
ment  carefully  as  you  proceed,  and 
when  you  have  finished  he  has  reached 
a  sound  conclusion.  When  he  baut  ex¬ 
pressed  bis  judgment  or  opinion  you 
know  that  bis  decision  has  been  formed 
impartially. 

One  of  the  traits  of  his  character  that 
stands  out  prominently  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  denies  credit  for  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  by  the  Journal  generously 
passing  it  along  to  others.  If  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  circulation — and  circulation 
with  the  Journal  is  a  big  item,  some¬ 
thing  like  850,000  average  per  day  for 

lines.  A  nation-wide  policy  of  the  same 
kind,  it  is  calculated,  will  bring  the  de¬ 
mand  beneath  the  supply,  and,  hence, 
break  the  market,  not  only  of  other 
grades,  but  of  news  print  as  well,  for 
the  machines  will  then  be  driven  back 
to  the  making  of  the  cheaper  grade. 

STANDARD  OIL  RUMORS. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  stated,  but 
not  confirmed,  that  Standard  Oil  inter¬ 
ests  have  been  attracted  by  the  unusual 
profits  in  the  paper-making  industry, 
and  have  recently  purchased  substantial 
interests  in  a  number  of  mills  which 
specialize  in  the  making  of  news  print 
and  higher-priced  gradea 
The  agitation  in  the  newspapera  and 
the  printing  of  news  of  the  great  prof- 


the  month  of  November,  with  a  waste 
of  less  than  a  thousand — why,  the  cir¬ 
culation  director  is  the  one  who  should 
be  praised.  If  it  happens  to  be  adver¬ 
tising — the  advertising  manager;  and 
then  there  are  the  editors  who  make 
the  paper,  and  the  general  management 
controlling  and  who  should  be  credited 
with  the  entire  success.  When  he  gets 
through  he  leaves  nothing  in  the  form 
of  praise  for  himself.  All  of  which 
stamps  him  as  a  force. 

It  is  that  talent  which  caused  him  to 
toe  selected  publisher  of  the  Evening 
Journal. 

Mr.  Dayton  started  with  the  George 
Batten  Advertising  Agency  something 
like  sixteen  years  ago.  Two  years  later 
be  came  to  the  Evening  Journal  as  an 
advertising  solicitor,  subsequently  hav¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  special  soliciting  force 
that  represented  all  of  Mr.  Hearst’s 
newspapers  in  the  foreign  field.  Then 
he  was  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Evening  Journal,  and  about 
three  years  ago  was  given  the  title  of 
publisher. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  approachable 
men  and  a  good  listener.  He  inspires 
the  confidence  of  callers,  which  prob¬ 
ably  explains  bis  success  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  has  the  faculty  of 
crowding  a  vast  amount  of  business  into 
every  hour  without  seeming  effort. 
That’s  because  business  is  his  hobby — 
be  makes  it  a  pleasure. 

its  that  have  accrued  to  paper  makers 
in  the  past,  have  stimulated  idle  capital 
of  which  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  present  time,  to  make  definite 
inquiries,  with  the  result  that  new  mills 
will  be  rushed  to  completion  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  competition  between 
tbe  new  and  tbe  old  mills  will  restore 
former  conditions,  and  cause  present 
paper  makers  to  revise  their  estimates 
and  prices  to  protect  the  future  of  their 
business,  though  this  will  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  plans  to  inoreaae  the  ton¬ 
nage,  for  which  there  is  a  legitimate 
demand. 

The  easiest  task  an  employer  of  la¬ 
bor  has  to  face  is  to  induce  his  em¬ 
ployees  to  accept  a  raise  in  salary. 


PRISONERS  COULD  BE  USB). 

“In  the  State  reformatory  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  who  could  be  utilized  to 
tremendous  advantage  in  lifting  a  bur¬ 
den  from  the  newspaper  fraternity  of 
Minnesota.  The  proi>osition  is  one  that 
should  appeal  not  only  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  leglMature  and  the  Governor, 
but  to  every  taxpayer  in  Minnesota,  be¬ 
cause  the  infamous  extortions  of  the 
paper  trust,  directly  or  Indirectly,  affect 
every  one  in  the  State.” 

Mr.  Day  will  ask  Gov.  J.  A.  A.  Bum- 
quist  to  recommend  the  plan  In  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  legislature.  The  law  now 
forbids  State  institutions  from  manu¬ 
facturing  articles  made  by  free  labor. 
It  also  would  prevent  the  use  of  pulp- 
wood  from  State  lands  imtU  H  had  first 
been  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  pub¬ 
lic  sale. 

The  editors  of  Minnesota  newspapers 
have  never  yet  failed  to  effect  any  ob¬ 
ject  upon  which  they  were  united  in  de¬ 
manding.  'The  Legislature  is  non-parti¬ 
san,  so  strict  party  Interests  are  a  thing 
unknown  In  that  body. 


TEXAS  MANAGING  EDITORS 

Discussed  Revision  of  State  Libel  Laws 
at  Annual  Meeting. 

’The  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Managing  Editors’  Association,  of  Tex¬ 
as,  in  its  annual  meeting  at  Port  Ar- 
thijr,  discussed  a  proposal  to  draft 
amendments  to  the  Texas  libel  laws 
and  make  an  effort  to  secure  their  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  Texas  Legislature  at 
the  coming  set^n.  The  ’Texas  Libel 
laws,  which  are  said  to  be  the  most 
stringent  in  the  United  States,  have 
long  been  a  big  problem  for  Texas  edi¬ 
tors,  and  many  efforts  at  their  revision 
have  proved  futile. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  as  follows:  W.  P.  Hobby,  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise,  president;  Joseph 
Emerson  Smith.  San  Antonio  Ehmress, 
secretary.  Beaumont  was  selected  as 
the  place  for  holding  next  year's  m.-et- 
Ing.  The  editors  were  entertained  on 
the  Gates  Preserve,  near  Port  Arthur, 
during  their  visit 
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ASSOCIATION  NATIONAL 
MEET  IN 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

in  the  enactment  of  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  against  substitution  of  non-adver- 
tised  for  advertised  gooda 

O.  C.  Harn,  advertising  manager  of 
the  National  Lead  Company  of  New 
York,  who  represents  the  A.  N.  A.  on 
the  national  commission,  gave  a  detailed 
report  of  the  recent  progress  of  that 
organization. 

Several  men  nationally  known  as  big 
sellers  of  advertising  space  discussed 
some  of  the  problems  which  they  face. 
William  Boyd,  advertising  director  of 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  described  the 
Curtis  plan  of  circulation-getting  from 
a  standpoint  of  a  national  advertiser, 
and  his  colleague,  P.  S.  Collins, 'general 
manager  of  the  same  company,  describ¬ 
ed  the  scholarship  plan  adopted  by  his 
company,  the  advantages  of  their  sys¬ 
tem  of  employing  boy  salesmen  and 
some  of  their  agency  methods. 

Mr.  Collins  paid  his  respects  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  to  the  clubbing  methods 
and  premium  offers  with  which  many 
publications  seek  to  upbuild  their  cir¬ 
culation.  "If  the  Curtis  publications 
were  able  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  as  a 
part  of  a  clubbing  proposition  they 
would  be  equally  able  to  sell  at  a  lower 
price  to  individuals.” 

PREMIUM  PLAN  DISAPPROVED. 

Of  the  premium  plan  Mr.  Collins  ex¬ 
pressed  his  strongest  disapproval,  de¬ 
claring  that  if  a  publication  cannot  be 
sold  on  its  merits  it  can’t  be  sold  other¬ 
wise.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  in 
mixing  up  the  sale  of  magazines  and 
pie  plates. 

Speaking  of  the  boy  salesmen  plan, 
Mr.  CoUins  said  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  success  of  selling  through  boys 
iay  in  the  fact  that  they  afforded  the 
Curtis  publications  quick  and  easy  in¬ 
troduction  to  possible  patrons.  The  col¬ 
lege  education  prizes  offered  by  the 
same  company  do  not  furnish  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  subscriptions, 
according  to  Mr.  Collins,  who  declared 
that  the  company  retained  this  method 
largely  for  its  psychological  effect. 

"Selling  the  Small  Town  Consumer,” 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  delivered 
by  F.  W.  Nye,  advertising  manager  of 
To-day’s  Housewife. 

“The  magazine  production  in  this 
country  is  far  too  large  and  is  too  great¬ 
ly  centred  in'^the  larger  cities,”  said  Mr. 
Nye.  “Stati.stics  show  us  that  most  of 
the  wealth  and  75  per  cent  of  the  autos 
in  this  country  are  in  the  towns.” 

Mr.  Nye  gave  other  interesting  and 
voluminous  statistics  in  regard  to  maga¬ 
zine  readers.  He  said  that  forty-six  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  A.  N.  A.  had 
responded  to  a  questionnaire  which  he 
recently  put  out  by  estimating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  magazine-reading  homes  in  this 
country  at  from  two  million  to  eighteen 
million,  the  average  estimate  being  seven 
million.  Mr.  Nye’s  own  estimate  is  that 
there  are  twelve  million  such  homes  in 
this  country  to-day,  as  against  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  1890. 
Into  these  homes,  he  pointed  out,  go 
fifty-five  million  single  issues  of  weekly 
and  monthly  magazines,  excluding  re¬ 
ligious  magazines,  farm  and  class  pe¬ 
riodicals,  or  more  than  twice  the  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  all  the  newspapers 
in  the  United  States. 

"It  is  the  small  town  magazine  reader 
who  has  been  most  recently  educated  to 
respond  to  national  advertising,”  said 
Mr.  Nye.  "It  is  these  who  have  been 
educated  to  demand  painted  houses, 
talking  machines,  player  pianos,  hot  and 


ADVERTISERS 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

cold-water  systems,  cameras,  automo¬ 
biles,  and  the  like.” 

CHURCH  PLAN  SUCCESSFUL. 

H.  L.  Vonderleith,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  To-day’s  Housewife,  gave  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  methods  employed  by 
his  concern  to  reach  its  field.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  members  was  his 
description  of  the  results  attained  by 
the  use  of  the  much-abused  “church 
plan.” 

“We  have  worked  this  plan  succes.s- 
fully  with  over  40,000  churches,”  said 
he.  "Under  it  we  are  able  to  secure  a 
type  of  woman  as  our  solicitor  who 
could  not  be  induced  under  any  other 
circumstances  to  solicit  subscriptions. 
These  women,  many  of  them  of  high 
social  standing,  step  into  their  automo¬ 
biles  and  get  dozens  of  subscriptions 
‘for  the  good  of  the  church,’  thus  en¬ 
abling  us  to  reach  a  class  it  would  be 
diflficulf  to  gain  access  to  in  any  other 
way.  Our  publication  shows  greater 
percentage  of  renewals  from  this  plan 
than  from  any  other  source  except  from 
direct  subscription.” 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  day  took  place  when  George 
E.  Cook,  editorial  director  of  Moth¬ 
er’s  Magazine,  arose  to  defend  the  in¬ 
stalment  plan,  to  describe  the  best- 
known  plans  in  use,  and  to  enumerate 
the  plans  that  have  been  discarded  and 
the  reasons  why  they  have  been  found 
unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Cook  insisted  that 
instalment  circulation  was  not  the  "rot¬ 
ten”  kind  that  it  has  been  accused  of 
being,  but  that  the  magazine  which 
seeks  it  must  have  a  canvassing  organ¬ 
ization  that  is  real.  “It  is  harder  to  sell 
by  mail  than  by  personal  appeal,”  said 
Mr.  Cook.  “Only  4  per  cent,  of  the  in¬ 
stalment  readers  can  be  made  cash  sub¬ 
scribers.” 

C»OK  CIRCULATION  MBTHCXIS. 

Mr.  Cook  then  outlined  the  methods 
widely  known  as  "Cook  circulation,” 
which  most  magazines  will  not  admit 
that  they  use,  although  Mr.  Cook  con¬ 
tended  that  it  was  some  of  the  best  cir¬ 
culation  they  had.  The  Cook  plan  is  to 
.sell  magazines  COD.  This  obliges  him 
to  maintain  a  canvassing  organization 
with  25  branch  offices  and  1,500  em¬ 
ployees,  who  include  branch  managers, 
crew  managers,  and  crewa  Besides 
these  he  must  employ  collectors,  who  in 
turn  must  be  bonded.  Most  of  the  col¬ 
lectors  employed  by  the  Mother’s  Maga- 
"zine,  said  Mr.  Cook,  are  local  residents 
and  women.  If  a  subscriber  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  going  on  paying  her  instal¬ 
ments  the  instalment  stops  and  the 
magazine  stops.  Mr.  Cook  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  policy  of  offering 
bargains,  and  because  of  this  policy  his 
subscriptions  are  more  easily  renewed. 

Mr.  Cook  and  a  questioner  on  the 
floor  created  considerable  merriment  by 
their  attempts  to  define  “that  micro¬ 
organism  known  as  ‘net.’  ”  Finally, 
amid  great  laughter,  they  agreed  that 
with  the  multitudinous  systems  of  ac¬ 
counting  in  vogue,  “  ‘net’  is  a  wild  ani¬ 
mal  still  at  large.” 

Thursday’s  Proceedings 
(Special  to  Tbs  Bditok  and  Publisho.) 

Boston,  December  7. — With  185  of 
its  total  membership  of  252  present, 
the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  on  the  second  day  of  its 
seventh  annual  meeting,  to-day  voted 
to  establish  a  press  bureau  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  nationally  advertised  products, 
as  distinguished  from  those  not  so  ad¬ 
vertised.  They  passed  resolutions  com¬ 
mending  the  action  of  many  periodicals 


and  newspapers,  in  raising  their  selling 
prices  to  meet  the  increased  costs  of 
white  paper  and  other  materials  and 
labor,  and  discussed  circulation  meth¬ 
ods  and  problepis  with  many  big  sellers 
of  advertising  space. 

Round  table  discussions  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  committees  on  conference  topics 
occupied  the  attention  of  members  at 
to-day’s  sessions.  These  discussions  will 
continue  through  to-morrow  evening 
when  definite  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  Association  on  the  several  matters 
in  question. 

A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Collier’s  Week¬ 
ly  was  the  first  speaker  at  to-day’s  con¬ 
ference.  He  discussed  circulation  as  it 
affects  the  advertising  policy.  Manager 
Hammesfahr  explained  in  detail  the 
Collier  system,  which  is  chiefly  to  the 
public  direct,  through  the  medium  of  a 
large  corps  of  solicitors  who  worked  out 
of  the  eighty-six  branch  offices  of  the 
organization.  To  these  offices  is  en¬ 
trusted  not  only  the  work  of  getting 
new  subscriptions,  but  of  following  up 
the  collections  for  those  already  ob¬ 
tained.  Manager  Hammesfahr  said 
that  Collier’s  prides  itself  particularly 
on  the  thoroughness  of  its  system  of 
collection. 

The  matter  cf  giving  premiums  with 
sub.scriptions  was  treated  at  length  by 
Mr.  Hammesfahr,  who  stated,  in  reply 
to  a  question,  that  in  giving  premiums, 
his  publication  was  trying  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  its  founders  in  placing 
really  good  literature  in  the  homes  of 
workingmen  of  America,  and  that  it 
did  not  consider  the  premium  valuable 
merely  as  a  method  of  getting  new 
subscriptions. 

“Collier’s  does  not  overlook  the  value 
of  the  premium  as  a  subscription  get¬ 
ter,”  said  Mr.  Hammesfahr,  “but  from 
the  very  nature  of  premiums — serious 
high  class  books  only — we  feel  sure  that 
we  are  drawing  to  ourselves  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  readers.  In  the  last  thirty 
years  we  have  sold  75,000  books  in  the 
United  States.” 

Farm  circulation  was  discussed  by  C. 
E.  Bums,  circulation  manager  of  Farm 
and  Home,  who  declared  that  the  farm 
paper  was  a  trade  paper  operating  in  a 
distinct  field,  and  one  that  was  not  an 
easy  one.  Mr.  Bums  pointed  out  that 
on  an  average,  farm  homes  are  about 
two  miles  apart,  a  (fact  that  makes  cir¬ 
culation  getting  much  tnore  difficult 
than  in  cities  and  towns.  The  speaker 
criticized  the  A.  B.  C.  circulation  blank 
as  failing  in  several  regards,  chiefly  In 
that  it  does  not  call  attention  to  reader 
interest,  and  does  not  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  several  classes  of  farm  papers. 

“The  national  advertiser  should  pay 
less  attention  to  circulation  methods, 
and  more  to  the  quality  of  readers  be¬ 
ing  secured,”  said  Mr.  Burns.  “Na¬ 
tional  advertisers  should  make  a  care¬ 
ful  analytical  study  of  the  editorial 
quality  of  each  of  these  papers.  If 
the  advertiser  Is  not  a  farmer  himself 
he  should  have  them  analysed  by  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  in  the  territory  each  pa- 
I)er  served.” 

Mr.  Bums  also  suggested  that  adver¬ 
tisers  personally  visit  the  publication 
offices  of  the  farm  papers.  There  they 
could  examine  the  mail,  read  letters 
from  subscribers,  and  have  access  even 
to  the  complaint  files. 

G.  B.  Sharpe,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Delaval  Separator  Company  asked 
Mr.  Bums  about  the  duplication  of 
farm  papers.  He  declared  that  Illinois, 
for  one  State,  is  particularly  top-heavy 
with  this  class  of  periodicals. 

“There  are  250,000  farmers  In  that 
State,”  said  Mr.  Sharpe.  “Fifteen  per 
cent,  of  these  read  no  farm  papers.  In 
the  remaining  220,000  farm  homes,  from 


750,000  to  800,000  copies  of  fann  papers 
are  going  each  issue.  This  moans  that 
in  many  homes  there  are  all  the  way 
from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten  copies 
of  these  farm  papers.  That  is  a  very 
expensive  situation  for  the  advertiser.” 
It  was  suggested  that  the  entire  farm 
paper  situation  called  for  an  analytical 
house  to  house  investigation  such  as  R. 
O.  Eastman  is  now  carrying  on  in  Ohio 
to  help  to  determine  the  comparative 
reader  value  of  the  different  magazines. 

“What  Circulation  l.s,”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  paper  read  by  B.  A.  McKinnon, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Pictorial  Re¬ 
view,  who  expre.s.sod  doubt  of  the  value 
of  the  Eastman  investigation.  He  de¬ 
clared  it  could  be  no  more  indicative  of 
actual  conditions,  than  a  straw  vote  is 
in  national  elections,  becau.so  of  the 
small  percentage  cf  people  that  can  be 
canvassed.  “After  all,”  said  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon,  “it  is  the  reader  interest  which 
is  the  final  sum  and  substance  of  the 
entire  matter;  it  is  the  vital  and  only 
real  means  of  pulling  power.” 

The  evils  that  have  arisen  out  of  the 
practice  of  substitution  among  many 
retailers  all  over  the  country,  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  N.  L.  Mead,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  B.  V.  D.  Company,  of  New 
York.  F.  C.  Bingham,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charles  E.  Hires  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  also  spoke  on  the  topic, 
which  was  discussed  at  length  by  the 
members. 

The  resolution  in  reference  to  the 
selling  price  of  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  was  introduced  by  Edward 
Hungerford,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Wells  Fargo  Company.  It  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “Whereas,  because  the  cost  of 
white  paper  has  made  such  unprece¬ 
dented  increases  during  the  past  two 
months,  and  the  costs  of  other  materials 
and  labor  have  also  made  large  in¬ 
creases,  many  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  have  heen  compelled  to  rai.se  their 
selling  prices  to  their  readers,  therefore 
be  It. 

“Resolved,  that  we  sympathize  with 
their  efforts  to  maintain  their  high 
standards  of  advertising,  in  accordance 
with  the  declaration  of  principles  estab¬ 
lished  by  this  Association  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  in  May  of  this  year,  without  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  quality  of  their  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  services,  and  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  that  its  approval  be 
given  to  such  reasonable  increa.se  in 
the  selling  prices  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals.” 


Kansas  Editors  Meet 
Twenty-five  owners  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Kansas  met  at  Kansas  ('ity, 
December  5,  and  took  steps  to  meet  the 
news  print  crisis  confronting  them.  It 
was  stated  that  many  .saw  danger  of 
being  unable  to  get  print  paper.  George 
W.  garble,  editor  of  the  Fort  Scott 
Tribune -Monitor,  was  chosen  to  pre.scnt 
the  case  of  the  Kansas  publishers  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at 
Washington  on  December  11.  He  will 
also  get  into  touch  with  the  Kansas 
delegation  in  Congress  and  lay  the  facts 
before  them. 


Aided  Comrade's  Family 

Employees  of  delivery  and  mailing 
departments  of  Greater  New  York’s 
newspapers  turned  out  in  force  Wed¬ 
nesday  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
family  of  a  deceased  comrade  in  the 
form  of  a  reception  at  Webster  Hail,  on 
East  11th  Street.  Harry  (Butch)  Fein, 
a  member  in  good  standing  for  many 
years,  ended  his  life  recently  becau.se 
he  feared  he  could  not  support  his  wife 
and  six  children.  Fein’s  friends  wanted 
to  help  the  fatherless  children. 
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NOTYPE 

Ohio  Publishers  Endorse  Linotype 
All-Slug  Way  by  Purchasing - 1 

HREE  Model  5,  one  Model  18 
and  three  Model  8  Linotypes  have 
been  ordered  for  the  new  composing 
room  of  the  Columbus  Daily  Monitor. 

Eight  Model  8  Linotypes  are  now 
being  installed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  replacing  the  first 
Linotypes  shipped  to  Columbus—more 
than  twenty-one  years  ago. 

One  Model  8  and  two  Model  19 
Linotypes,  one  Ludlow  Typograph 
and  a  Linotype  Lead  and  Rule  Caster 
have  just  been  added  to  the  mechanical* 
equipment  of  the  E.  T.  Miller  Co., — a 
leading  commercial  plant  of  Columbus. 

These  recent  installations  strikingly  illustrate  the  success  of  the  modern 
AL,L,-SLjUG  method.  The  decision  of  these  seven  well-known 
Ohio  publishers  is  an  endorsement  of  the  LINOTYPE  and  the 
LU DLOIV  TYPOGRAPH  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

IKK)  So.  Wabash  Avenue  64'6  Sacramento  Street  .>♦»  Itaronne  Street 

TORONTO:  Canadian  Linotype.  Liniititl,  :to  Lombard  Street 


41  Linotypes 
7  Ludlow 
T  y  pographs 
2  Lead-Rule 
Casters 


LINOTYPES 

Cleveland  Pre.ss  .  6 

Cleveland  Leader  New.s .  11 

Cincinnati  Post  .  5 

Toledo  News  Bee .  1 

Columbus  Monitor  .  7 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  8 

E.  T.  Miller  Co.,  Columbus .  3 

Total - 41 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPHS 

Cleveland  Press .  2 

Cincinnati  Post  .  2 

Toledo  News  Bee .  2 

E.  T.  Miller  Co.,  Columbus .  1 

Total -  7 

LEAD-RULE  CASTERS. 

Cincinnati  Post  .  1 

E.  T.  Miller  Co.,  Columbus .  1 

Total . . 2 
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POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S 

NEW  RECOMMENDATIONS 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


Annual  Report  Urges  Increase  of  Sec> 

ond  Class  Matter  Rates  to  Make  Pos¬ 
sible  Penny  Postage  on  Drop  Letters 

— Would  Bar  Ads  of  Many  Newspa¬ 
per  Prize  Schemes. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  made  public  to-day,  contains 
many  valuable  recommendations  of  in¬ 
terest  to  owners  and  publishers  of 
newspapers.  The  Postmaster-General 
makes  some  highly  important  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  changes  in  the  law  re¬ 
lating  to  second-class  mall  matter,  un¬ 
der  which  newspai>ers  are  mailed  and 
impresses  upon  Congress  the  import¬ 
ance  of  amending  the  criminal  code  so 
as  to  make  the  laws  more  stringent  as 
to  fraudiilent  advertising. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General  are  regarded  by  Con¬ 
gress  as  being  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance,  and  always  receive  the  closest  at¬ 
tention  by  both  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentativea  His  recommendations  as 
to  second-class  mall  matter  read: 

SBCOND-CXA88  MATTER. 

Despite  the  material  increase  in  the 
cost  of  print  paper,  mailings  of  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  as  second-class 
matter  at  the  cent-a-pound  rate  and 
free  of  postage  in  the  county  of  pub¬ 
lication  showed  no  sign  of  diminution 
during  the  fiscal  year  1916.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  such  mailings  were  greater  than 
ever  before,  aggregating  1,202,470,676 
pounds,  an  increase  of  93,184,891  pounds 
or  8.4  per  cent.,  over  those  of  the  fiscal 
year  1915,  the  postage  derived  from 
such  mailings  amounting  to  $11,383,- 
530.02.  As  pointed  out  in  previous  re¬ 
ports  the  cost  of  handling  and  trans¬ 
porting  second-class  matter  is  several 
times  the  revenue  received  therefrom, 
and  as  the  volume  of  such  matter  is 
constantly  increasing  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  step  to  readjust  the  rates 
thereon  becomes  more  and  more  appar¬ 
ent. 

Now  that  Congress  has  provided  a 
solution  of  the  railway  mail-pay  prob¬ 
lem,  if  even  a  moderate  step  should  be 
taken  requiring  those  using  the  second- 
claas  mail  privilege  to  pay  a  fair  part 
of  the  cost  of  that  service,  it  would 
then  be  possible  to  revise  the  rates  on 
first-class  mail  and  provide  for  penny 
drop-letter  i>ostage  at  aH  post  offices, 
ond  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that 
this  be  done.  In  my  last  annual  report 
reference  was  made  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission  created  in  1911  under  a 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  subject,  which,  after  finding 
the  cost  of  handling  and  transporting 
second-class  matter  to  be  several  times 
the  revenue  therefrom,  recommended 
that  the  postage  rate  thereon  be  in¬ 
creased  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  2  cents 
a  pound,  and  attention  was  called  to  a 
further  recommendation  on  the  subject 
made  by  the  Dei>artment  in  January, 
1914,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  joint 
committee  of  Congress  before  which  the 
question  of  proper  rates  of  postage  on 
second-class  matter  was  then  pending. 
In  this  letter  it  was  recommended  as  the 
Initial  step  in  the  direction  of  a  read¬ 
justment  of  the  postage  rates  on  sec¬ 
ond-class  matter  on  the  basis  of  the  cost 
of  handling  and  transporting  it  that  the 
rate  on  publications  issued  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  weekly  and  on  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  other  than  newspapers  be  in- 
creas<Hl  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  2  cents 
a  pound,  leaving  for  future  determina¬ 
tion  an  additional  increase  if  same 
should  be  found  necessary  or  desirable. 


FLAT  RATH  PROPOSED. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  plan  it  is 
recommended  that  a  flat  rate  of  1  1-3 
cents  a  pound  on  all  second-class  mail 
matter  subject  to  the  1 -cent-a-pound 
rate  be  considered,  if  such  plan  be  re¬ 
garded  as  more  Just  and  equitable.  If 
neither  one  of  these  changes  be  adopted, 
and  it  is  thought  that  there  should  be  a 
distinction  between  advertising  and 
other  matter  carried  in  any  of  such 
publications,  it  is  then  recommended 
that  the  rate  of  postage  on  publications 
entered  as  second-class  matter  issued 
less  frequently  than  weekly,  and  on 
weekly  publications  other  than  news¬ 
papers,  shall  be  1  cent  a  pound  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof,  except  for  such  part  of  the 
publication  as  is  composed  of  sheets  de- 
vote<l  in  whole  or  in  part  to  advertising 
matter,  the  rates  of  postage  upon  which 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  rates  which 
are  applicable  to  third-  and  fourth-class 
matter,  re8i)ectiveiy,  for  the  matter  as 
it  would  be  classified  under  those  class¬ 
es.  This  would  not  change  the  rate  on 
newspapers,  and  would  continue  the  1- 
cent-a-pound  rate  on  all  matter  other 
than  advertising  contained  in  other  pe¬ 
riodicals,  but  would  apply  higher  rates 
to  advertising  matter  carried  in  periodi¬ 
cals  other  than  newspapers.  Such 
higher  rates  would  conform  to  the  rates 
on  third-class  matter  where  applicable, 
and  to  the  zone  rates  applicable  to 
fourth-class  matter  in  other  cases.  Such 
a  plan  makes  a  distinction  between 
newspapers  issued  as  frequently  as  once 
a  week  and  other  publications,  which 
distinction  appears  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  initial  act  of  1792,  and,  although  as¬ 
similating  the  advertising  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  other  periodicals,  with  its 
character  under  other  classifications  of 
third-  and  fourth-class  matter,  it  never¬ 
theless  would  continue  the  low  rate  on 


all  subject-matter  other  than  advertis¬ 
ing  in  such  periodicals,  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  expressed  in  the  later 
enactments  of  Congress.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  last  three  reports,  until  some  such 
action  Shall  be  taken  to  properly  read¬ 
just  rates  on  second-class  matter  no  se¬ 
rious  consideration  can  be  given  tc 
plans  for  revising  and  reducing  i;ates 
on  first-class  mail. 

INQUIRY  INTO  ABUSES. 

The  amount  of  advertising  and  rate 
of  compensation  therefore  which  a  pub¬ 
lication  can  obtain  depends  primarily 
upon  the  extent  of  its  circulation,  and 
by  reason  of  this  all  sorts  of  ways  and 
means  are  used  to  get  subscriptions. 
Some  of  these  methods  are  not  subject 
to  criticism;  others  constitute  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  second-class  mail  privilege. 
A  few  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  use  of 
premiums  or  other  extraneous  induce¬ 
ments  and  the  practice  of  allowing 
agents  to  retain  the  entire  amount 
paid  by  the  subscribers,  were  discussed 
in  some  detail  in  my  last  report  As 
a  result  of  such  methods  the  circulation 
of  many  publications  is  inflated  to  an 
unreasonable  extent  and  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  a  circulation  in  response  to 
a  genuine  public  demand  based  on  their 
merits.  During  the  past  year  these  abus¬ 
es  have  been  made  the  subject  of  care¬ 
ful  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  taking  such 
corrective  action  'as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  them. 

•  *  * 

In  reference  to  fraud  advertisements 
and  newspaper  prize  schemes,  the  Post¬ 
master-General  says: 

The  department  has  continued  strictly 
to  enforce  the  laws  authorizing  the  is¬ 
suance  of  fraud  orders  against  con¬ 
cerns  and  persons  using  the  mails  to 
defraud,  and  has  closed  the  mails  to 


more  fraudulent  enterprises  than  dur¬ 
ing  any  previous  year  of  the  Admlni*. 
tratlon,  thus  saving  to  the  public  many 
hundred  thousands  of  dollar:;  of  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  defraud¬ 
ed.  The  effect  of  the  attitude  of  the 
department  in  this  connection  Ig  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  higher  advertising  stan¬ 
dards  now  in  force  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  in  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  flagrantly  fraudulent  schemes  now 
attempted  to  be  operated  through  the 
mails.. 

NEWSPAPER  PRIZE  SCHEMES. 

So  profitable  are  lotteries  and  kindred 
prize  schemes  to  the  promoters  that  the 
mails  are  still  sought  to  be  used  in  their 
operation,  and  ail  kinds  of  subterfuges 
are  employed  in  an  endeavor  to  evade 
the  laws  aimed  at  the  suppre.s.slon  of 
such  enterprises. 

In  addition  to  the  lottery  feature  con- 
nected  with  these  schemes,  many  of 
them  abound  in  fraud.  One  particular 
kind  of  prize  swindle  again.st  which 
many  complaints  were  received  was  a 
plan  by  which  itinerant  piano  sellers 
disposed  of  inferior  instruments  at  ex¬ 
cessive  prices  by  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  fake  contest  and  prize 
credit  voucher  method.  In  an  effort 
to  close  the  mails  to  such  enterprises 
criminal  proceedings  were  Instituted  in 
a  number  of  these  cases,  and  thus  far 
the  courts  have  declared  the  plan  of 
business  to  be  fraudulent. 

Some  publishers  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  continue  to  rely  upon  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  prize  schemes  for  increas¬ 
ing  their  subscription  lists,  which 
schemes  are  usually  furnished  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  outside  promoters  engaged 
in  that  particular  line  of  business,  the 
publishers  themselves  having  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  operation 
beyond  publishing  the  matter  upon  their 
responsibility  and  paying  for  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  so  secured.  To  make  the 
plans  attractive  often  many  thou.sands 
of  dollars  are  offered  as  individual  priz¬ 
es.  In  'one  case  arising  during  the  year 
the  prizes  amounted  to  over  $1,500,000. 
Complaints  against  the  unfair  manner 
in  which  some  of  these  alleged  contests 
are  conducted  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  the  higher  class  publications  are  now 
abandoning  such  methods  of  obtaining 
subscriptions. 


DECREASE  IN  PRINT  STORAGE 


Western  American  and  Canadian  Mills 
Have  4,333  Tons  on  Hand. 

According  to  a  letter  from  G.  F. 
Steele,  secretary  of  the  News  Print 
Manufacturers  Association  to  members 
the  production  of  news  print  in  the 
Canadian  and  the  western  United  States 
mills  is  about  2,500  tons  daily.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  storage  stocks  amounts  to  271 
tons.  The  stocks  on  hand  amount  to 
probably  4,333  tons,  equivalent  to  some¬ 
thing  like  one  and  one-half  day's  pro¬ 
duction.  Production  has  decreased 
slightly  In  the  Western  mills,  due  to 
accidents  on  account  of  the  unusual 
strain  with  which  machines  and  men 
have  been  operating.  There  has  been 
no  diminution  In  demand,  the  letter 
states  but  it  seems  certain  that  after 
the  apex  of  fall  demand  has  been  reach¬ 
ed,  which  should  occur  shortly,  that  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  stocks  against  spring  re¬ 
quirements.  November  production  and 
shipments  from  the  Western  mills  aver¬ 
aged  from  92.3  to  97.9  per  cent,  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  9274  to  98.7  per  cent,  for 
shipments,  while  in  the  Canadian  field 
production  was  at  the  100  per  cent, 
mark,  with  shipments  running  from 
99.3  to  102  per  cent. 
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The  St.  Louis  Star 
Joins  United  Press 


Just  Another  Big  Step  Forward  by  St.  Louis* 
Livest  and  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper 


The  St.  Louis  Star  now  has  the  complete  leased  wire 
^  service  of  the  UNITED  PRESS — the  world’s  greatest  news  gathering 
organization  for  afternoon  newspapers. 

^  During  the  past  year  The  Star  has  installed  two  new 
^  high  speed  ultra-modern  newspaper  presses,  two  new  semi-auto  plate 
machines,  the  Monotype  system  of  non-distribution  and  a  complete 
composing  room  equipment  of  modern  steel  furniture. 

M][  The  St,  Louis  Star’s  growth  in  circulation  for  the  past 

^  six  months  has  been  the  marvel  of  Western  Journalism.  The  circu¬ 
lation  increase  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  growth  in 
advertising. 

J][  For  FOUR  consecutive  months,  including  November 
^  The  Star  has  printed  more  Local  Display  Advertising  than  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  Republic  or  the  Times.^ 

g]|  The  Star  is  .gaining  in  circulation  prestige,  pulling 
^  power  and  advertising  patronage.  Foreign  Advertisers  will  do  well  to 
investigate  the  present  newspaper  situation  in  St.Louis  before  making 
up  their  lists. 


Precedent  is  a  Dangerous 
Guide  in  SL  Lonis  NOW. 


THE  ST.LOUIS  STAR 


STAR  BUILDING 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Orculatioa 

STAR  SQUARE 


ST.  LOUIS.  Ma 


Foreign  Advertising  Representatives: 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

Chicago  Philadelphia  New  York 


•Klsure*  are  for  Week  Dars  Only  aa  The  Star  does 
not  Issue  a  Sunday  Edition. 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


llow  Tips  from  Robin  Damon,  Publinher  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  News  Brought 
About  a  Revolution  of  Methods,  with  Big  Economies  in  the  New  York 
Globe  Office  and  May  Do  the  Same  Elsewhere. 

By  Jason  Rogers, 

Publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe. 


IN  my  observation  among  the  dally 
newspapers  of  the  country  I  have 
been  surprised  at  the  really  wonder¬ 
ful  efficiencies  of  many  of  the  small  city 
newspapers  as  compared  with  the  ruth¬ 
less  waste  and  prodigality  of  our  big 
city  newspapers. 

As  I  have  frequently  stated  at  news¬ 
paper  gatherings,  the  best  ideas  for  new 
efficiencies  are  developed  in  the  .smaller 
•ffices,  where  ‘‘neces.sity  l>eing  the  moth¬ 
er  of  invention"  they  just  have  to  do 
things  to  get  by,  while  we  are  toolsjund 
up  in  webs  of  tradition  and  habit. 

On  November  16  I  received  this  let¬ 
ter  from  Robin  Damon,  publisher  of  the 
Salem  (Mass.)  News: 

Sir:  We  little  fellows  In  tlH‘  .>iiil>urb« 
wateli  tlH‘  iiH>veii«"ni«  of  tlie  men  in  clmrge  of 
tie-  liiic  psix-n*.  You  bale  been  quoted  at  aiane 
bnatli  aiMl  fre<|iiently  o'ltaollnn  Ibe  iH-WBiiaiior 
•Itiiatbiii-  anil  Just  nu>w  tbe  situation  Is  ariite. 

■•Some  obi  tinier  is  a«'Used  of  nahllnx,  anil 
tlwre's  akui  a  wise  sayiiiK  about  tbe  iM-am  In 
tiH-  eye.  lienee  I  abould  like  to  know  just  wby 
your  pais-r  eonsblen  It  tM-cesaary  to  use  almiit 
S.ruHi  Indies  In  a  year  for  the  enclose<l  (Fig¬ 
ure  1). 


saw  Toaa.  mu\dat  oisoaia  m 


and  #w«*d  toy  th«  f'toismtri  lal  Adv»rtito«r  AMtKtft 
tiM.  Oitoto*  toQwarto.  N«w  T»rk.  II.  3.  Wilsht.  PP#ald««t: 
•Ii1lt«to«r.  ^r.,  TrkMvrcr,  Jawra  Rostra.  Secretcry. 


K«ur*d  tot  tto*  T«rk  PMlottic*  «t  Mfoad-ei«M 


Ft;BUOATION  OrriCB.  QLOn  BQUARi:- 
WaBHINOTON  OPFKX . TtniM  BuUdiAC 


nttCAOO  orrtCK . . . Xrltoyne  UUldln« 

VO^DCn*  OPPtCC .  t  WftUriM  FlkM.  PkU  Mall.  W. 

IUBBCR1PTION  RATES. 

O—  TMr  .M.to*  ,  ThrM  Mtoatb*  Sl.td 

Sit  •fkkttoto  .  ...  I.M  Op*  Mtotitk  .  . .  .M 


STATEMENT  OF  CBCULATION. 

Tto*  «*l*r  Ml  mM  *»t*l*W—  «f  TM  stito*  Hr  «M 

m—t»  likliPtir.  ItolA  «M*  . 

Tto*  «*My  MVM*  **1  paM  IWmIUm  *1  Tto*  CMS*  Hr  SM 
rnrtm  tt  itoiE  mm  ..  . 


230,753 

184,532 


TIm  CIpW  ta  m  MPMtocr  pT  tW  A*dK  Bpmm  mt  ClKPtatIPM. 


7NB  OLOHE  i«  ttoT  retponsikit  lor  mny  «HPoHnli*S 
RtSfiNtorrist  which  t<  mot  plainly  marked  the  name 

mmd  addrrtt  o/  the  dhnder  «nA  accompanied  ky  •(amsi 
far  retmrm. 


Tto*  Gl*to*  4e**  n*(  krowipgiy  *ee*to(  f*lM  mr  fraudulant  ad- 
**rtt«tsg  mr  etto«r  adv^rtlalngr  of  an  otoj*ctl*p*tot*  RAtMr*.  R*ad*ra 
•t  Tto*  OI*to*  will  r*;ir»r  a  fav*r  If  th*y  irtTI  yremptty  r*por%  pay 
fpitar*  •*  tto*  part  of  ■'n  *dv*rtf**r  to  mak*  good  APy  r*prc**B> 
lotto*  rootoiood  Ip  a  <JI*bo  advortiaonaooL 


"Wby  ahoiilil  nearly  an  Inch  of  apace  be  given 
to  tbe  Information  about  tbe  Globe  being  entere,! 
an  neeoDit-claHa  matter?  One  Inch  across  the 
column  should  be  aulBclent  for  the  whole  matter, 
for  It  never  Is  changed.  Note  bow  we  cover 
tbe  same  thing  (Figun-  2).” 


SALEM  EVENING  NEWS 

_ Mlem  Newo  Publlahlnic  Co, _ 

Entered  at  Post  Office  lo  Salem,  Mass. 
as  Second  Class  Mall  Matter. _ 

MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  »7.  191«. 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  tip  1 
referred  the  matter  to  our  editor  and 
wrote  Mr.  Damon  a  pleasant  little  note 
of  thanks  together  with  a  proof  of  the 
heading  in  abridged  form  (Figure  3), 


ifc.!KlobF 

FtotolliSH  MAS  omaad  toy  tto*  C—*rplH  MMrrnmof  tmtrH 
iSi^  Ototo*  S***r«^  Paw  T*rto.  U.  t.  Wrtstot.  Friild*f;  wntUM 
Stol&*to*r.  T>  —I  tr ;  J**»b  sl*g*rp.  Omratarr. 

motead  tto*  N*w  T«fto  y*f  ffHi  «g  •*e**S-cUM  MAtUr. 

WBCSLiSAIOgf  KATBS:  Oto*  T«*r.  M.M:  Jte  Mtotottoa. 

Fton*  Hstottoa  fUM;  OR*  BMtto.  Id*. 

and  received  this  most  informatory  and 
valuable  reply,  which  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  spreading  before  all  news¬ 
paper  makers  for  their  use. 

"Dear  Sir :  I  have  your  letter  with  proof  en- 
clcasd.  I  am  pleased  that  yon  have  seen  the 
point  and  acted  so  quickly.  Recently  I  hare  been 
working  here  over  the  waste  problem,  for  I  be¬ 


lieve  tliat  every  extra  lead  or  space  used  thkt 
iloes  no  good  or  serves  no  purpona  should  be 
eliminated.  It  la  surprlaing  what  a  lot  of  spaee 
urlntiTs  throw  away  lu  a  single  eilitlon  iM'oatise, 
it  Is  easier  to  drop  In  a  lot  of  leada  than  to 
And  tbluga  that  Just  fit  tbe  space.  Of  course,  I 
know  ^tiat  In  the  rush  of  closing  pages  a  lot  of., 
things  must  allp  by,  but  my  notion  le  that  If 
certain  rules  n-garding  tlie  ^all  thtnga  are 
adopbsl  only  a  winll  per  cent,  of  wastefnl  In- 
staneiw  will  spia-ar  daily. 

"We  average  on  thin  pap<T  alHiut  ten  pages 
dally,  where  a  few  weeka  ago  It  took  twelve 
pagex  for  tin*  Sana*  amount  of  advertising,  and 
an  a  rule  fliere  was  wliat  tlie  edKorlal  depart¬ 
ment  ealls  ‘plenty  of  room  for  everytlilng.’ 

••'nils  <-ondition  came  from  the  faet  that  the 
rise  went  to  twelve  pages  wlien  there  were 
tlirte,  four,  or  Hve  euluuins  extra  Ix'yond  the 
r,'gular  run  of  advertising  for  ten  pageH.  Aa  a 
matter  of  faet.  It  took  but  little  encouragement 
to  Jump  to  twelve  imges,  for  with  twelve  ma- 
ehiiiea  we  always  have  several  huiulred  columns 
of  lH>os  standing,  and  there  atH'm  to  be  many 
illustratlous — coming  from  the  I.  U.  3.  eervice. 
We  have  so  much  fllllng  material  that  a  twelve- 
page  paiier  oeema  nothing. 

"TlK-n  a  man  In  charge  of  the  eiUtorial  de- 
Iiartnient  se<-med  aurprbe>d  when  I  told  him  that 
lie  was  wasting  mom-y. 

“  ‘Why,  it  doesn’t  cost  anything,  for  we  have 
so  nitieli  tyjie  and  so  many  Illustrations  we  could 
run  twelve  pagi-s  every  day,  and  I  think  It 
would  he  a  gotsl  plan,'  lliat  was  his  rmponse. 
And  It  hapiieus  that  we  have  a  rather  enterpris¬ 
ing  young  man  as  foreman,  who  Is  anxious  to 
make  a  good  pafsT. 

"I  came  bark  from  a  summer  In  Mslue  the 
middle  of  October,  and  since  then  I  have  lie,'n 
working  on  the  ‘efflclewy  and  peono:ny‘  bba, 
tierauKe  while  in  the  woisls  I  luiid  a  niiiiilier  of 
visit  to  tin-  paiM-r  iiillls,  and  the  infomiatlon  1 
was  given  gave  me  a  nimilor  of  soriu  is  tleiiights, 
for  I  saa-  more  wrapping  iiapiT  roinliig  out  than 
while  uew« — an<I  tlie  price  quobsl  for  next  year 
— or  hintisl,  fur  the  mill  men  will  not  set  a  price 
—has  been  astounding,  even  with  our  small 
eilltion. 

".Sims-  I  have  Ix'en  on  the  Job  here  I  b.ave 
talkeil  with  five  different  imblieliers,  and  I  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were  In  total 
Ignorance  of  tbe  great  waste  pemiltted  in  the 
different  offices. 

"After  my  talka  with  tbe  responsible  men,  and 
carrful  observation  of  the  newspapers,  I  agree 

with  Mr.  -  of  the  Berlin  Paper  Company, 

who  toUl  me  that  newsiiaper  publlsbers  would  be 
bauknipt  If  their  onterprlsie  di'mamled  tbe  care¬ 
ful  supervision  given  ordinary  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns.  Tills  remliHls  me  that  at  the  big  plant 
of  the  Uulteil  Slioe  .Machinery  Company,  located 
near  here,  the  technical  department  has  Just  ex- 
jiembsl  f2.-, 0.000  in  perfecting  an  appliance  used 
in  lasting  shoes  that  now  saves  a  slivdr  of  lea¬ 
ther  no  thicker  than  a  pin. 

"Kvery  m-wspaiier  In  the  United  States  Is  wast¬ 
ing  from  columns  to  pages  of  space — simp'y 
throwing  away  tlie  mone.v,  because  no  one  gives 
attention  to  the  many  little  places  where  people 
w  Itli  DO  thought  oif  cost  toss  away  the  pennies. 

“I  have  liwn  trying  to  get  three  papers "^now 
running  7-coI.  13-eni.  pages  to  adopt  the  8-col. 
12Vi-<‘m  pages.  In  one  case  this  would  save 
$25,000  a  year  In  white  paper,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  saving  in  matrix  paper.  Ink,  pewer, 
freight,  etc.  Y’et  the  manager  says  that  be 
cannot  make  the  change  on  account  of  s->me 
‘tinkering’  needtsl  on  tbe  press.  I  offered  to 
put  Id  a  new  press  if  be  would  give  me  bait  tlie 
saving  for  ten  years.  And  be  hangs  back.'  Yst 
I  know  his  present  plant  could  be  changed  for 
less  than  $1,000  in  a  month’s  time,  and  make 
the  tn-mendous  saving.  * 

“In  this  office,  with  a  daily  edition  of  19,000 
at  piswiit.  we  are  saving  an  average  of  two 
pages  a  day.  Six  weeks  ago  we  wore  running 
21,250  daily,  but  Don-retnrn,  cutting  down  all 
free  copies,  and  watching  papers  as  though  they 
were  dollar  bills,  has  saved  over  1,200  dally — 
and  we  now  eolleet  more  cash  from  sales  than 
we  did  two  months  ago.  We  also  Increased  mail 
subseriptlona  to  50  rents  a  month.  Alaoy  papers 
have  adopted  most  of  this  plan,  but  the  saving 
Is  little  compared  to  tbe  amount  that  could  be 
cut  off  by  digging  Into  tbe  details  of  every  page 
of  the  paper. 

“With  a  paper  like  tbe  Near  York  Globe  I  think 
It  Is  moderate  to  estimate  that  the  adoption  of 
even  a  small  part  of  tbe  ideas  ‘we  have  p’Jt  Into 
forre  liere  would  save  $50,000  yearly — and  1 
sliould  not  be  aurpriaed  if  tbs  sum  was  dSHbls. 


“Of  course,  this  requires  some  cooperation  from 
the  editorial  department,  yet  tbe  greater  part 
of  the  work  can  be  done  with  little  reference 
to  the  ‘men  upstairs.’  In  fact,  with  one  paper 
I  have  sort  of  advised  on  tbe  suliject,  two  pages 
a  day  were  cut  off  before  tbe  men  with  tbe  green 
eyoehades  knew  what  was  going  on.  With  their 
active  Interest  In  tbe  matter  tbe  paper  was  given 
several  extra  columns  for  news  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  had  taken  Its  shstc  of  the 
saving. 

"When  I  take  a  day  and  look  oyer  tbe  exchanges 
coming*  here  it  fairly  fiiskcs  me  Itch  to  get  bold 
of  tbe  managers  and  tell  them  what  wasteful 
rascals  they  are  in  every  department.  Y'td  my 
fi-w  interviews  have  ususlly.  emleil  In  ‘Oh,  well, 
we  cannot  run  things  that  way. 

“If  yon  look  over  every  paper  you  will  see 
tliat  tlie  one  thing  I  criticised  In  tbe  Glolie  Is  a 
waste  in  all. 

"A  gooil  way  to  find  out  Just  bow  space  is 
wasted  would  be  for  yon  to  ask  the  comisisliig- 
riKMii  to  send  you  50  ordinary  2-|iolnt  leails  and 
stack  tlifsn  up  oa  your  di-sk.  Measure  tlie  pile, 
and  yon  will  see  that  It  represents  some  spaee. 
T1h‘Ii  go  over  the  pages  of  t!ie  Globe  an.l  count 
the  iiumiier  of  places  where  there  are  extra  leads. 
IiieliMie  in  your  requisition  an  order  for  ten  of 
the  daslies  used  In  heads.  You  will  flml  that 
the  dashes  make  an  Inch  or  more.  .Again  go 
over  the  pages  and  note  where  dashes  are  u»-e<l 
that  do  no  good,  tell  nothing,  but  take  space. 

"To  Illustrate  this  point  I  am  enclosing  a  few 
slips  from  this  paper’s  work.  We  run  an 
average  of  40  columns  of  reading  matter  dally, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  five  eo’nmns 
were  wasted.  This  five  columns  save*!  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  have  saved  paper,  for,  as 
stated  before,  an  extra  three  to  five  columns 
throws  the  slae  up  a  couple  of  pages  in  tbe 
average  office. 

"Tlie  ansn-er  to  my  plan  has  usually  been  that 
the  details  are  too  petty,  yet  one  plain  lead 
saved  each  day  on  a  single  page  amounts  to  385 
In  a  year,  and  with  a  20-page  paper  it  is  7,300 
leads.  Save  100  leads  on  a  page,  and  it  is 
quite  a  number.  Yon  ran  easily  Qnd  out  I>y 
iwlng  tlie  sample  pile  of  .50  leads.  I,liave  not 
seen  a  newspaper  that  did  not  have  fully  100 
extra  leads  In  the  average  page.  Tlien  add  the 
unm’ei'ssary  dasln'S,  and  the  saving  would  lie 
I'lKiiigli  to  buy  several  linotype  machines  each 
year.  ' 

“I  do  not  advix-ate  rescuing  white  siiaee  where 
It  will  eoiifllet  with  artistic  effects,  or  Injure 
the  papers.  My  theory  is  that  few.  If  any, 
readers  of  papers  notice  Hie  points  I  am  working 
on — at  least  we  have  not  heard  a  word  of 
erltlelsm. 

"In  niy  Investigation  I  have  found  that  the 
matters  I  speak  of  have  always — or  nearly  al¬ 
ways — been  arranged  by  some  printer,  and  there¬ 
fore  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted  by  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  country  on  tbe  more  or  lees  bap- 
haHird  notions  of  men  receiving  from  $15  to  $35 
a  week. 

“I  think  if  you  get  your  editorial  men  Into  your 
office  and  ask  them  if  they  know  Just  why  a 
certain  amount  of  spaee  is  used  between  certain 
places  on  the  pages  they  will  he  unable  to  answer, 
except  tliat  the  custom  has  been  to  run  things  in 
the  way  they  are  shown. 

“Here  is  where  the  efficiency  and  economy  ex¬ 
pert  gets  In  his  work.  And  I  think  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  would  receive  more 
benefit  from  this  sort  of  thing  than  they  will 
ever  get  from  trying  to  regulate  the  price  of 
paper.  It  Is  no  wonder  paper  makers  Hiiiik 
they  can  flim-fiam  newspaper  publishers  when 
they  see  wbat  idiots  tbe  publlsbers  have  lieen 
for  BO  many  years.  The  publlsbers  .allow  Ir¬ 
responsible  men  to  spend  tbelr  cash,  and  few  even 
realise  how  the  money  is  going  to  waste — and  if 
tls-y  do  have  a  dim  notion  of  the  matter  they 
look  at  tbelr  own  product  with  eyes  that  do  not 
“see. 

“Of  course,  there  are  hundreds  of  ways  by 
which  space  can  be  saved  without  Injuring  the 
value  of  a  paper,  but  1  will  not  bother  ,vou  with 
citing  them  now.;  yet  if  yon  feel  intei’ested  in 
the  subject  I  should'be  pleased  to  go  into  details 
ait  length- — and  If  you  care  to  send  me  the  Glolie 
for  a  time  I  should  like  to  go  over  Ita  eotumns, 
and  I  think  I  could  point  out  places  where  your 
printer-men  could  save  you  a  lot  of  cash.  This 
is  provided  you  do  not  find  your  own  force  willing 
to  Join  your  efforts,  kud  that  is  quite  a  serious 
problem. 

‘Tlere  1  bare  found  it  necessary  to  personally 
supervise  every  page  for  a  number  of  days,  snd 
even  then  the  old-timers  will  return  to  tlieir  old 
haiiilt  of  ‘-leading  ont'  a  column  instead  of  fiud- 
ing  something  tbat  Is  a  snog  fit.  We  n.vw  have 
pages  without  a  single  lead,  making  a  nu:i-dla- 
trlbatlon  aebeme,  although  we  haven’t  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  that  system. 

"This  is  a  very  long  letter,  but  It  happens  tliat 
for  the  past  month  1  have  been  working  about 
eighteen  hours  a  day  in  this  office  ani  two  others 
on  the  interesting  subject,  ami  so  I  am  over- 
flawing  with  bleat  on  the  tapic- 


“I  am — or  was— a  practical  prim,  r,  so  ti,^t 
1  am  able  to  pick  flaws  where  the  or.Iinsry  mm,, 
ager  depends  upon  bis  printers  f.>r  liifi.ruiadim 
One  pulrllslier  told  me:  ‘Why,  whnt  s  a  lead 
anyhow?’  When  I  handed  him  one  i.e  repliert’ 
’Ith.  that  ntUe  thing  doesn’t  anioiii.t  to  any- 
thing.’  Yours  very  truly, 

“(Sgd)  u.  iiAMox." 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wright,  the  editor  of  the 
Glolie,  armed  with  the  material  furnish¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Damon,  went  over  th,.  whole 
matter  with  our  foreman  and  an  almost 
complete  revolution  took  plac  '  in  the 
Globe  office.  I  hate  to  make  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  waste  space  they  eliminated, 
but  sincerely  believe  that  we  are  getting 
anywhere  from  six  to  eight  more  col¬ 
umns  of  honest  reading  matter  in  the 
forty-five  to  fifty-five  we  run  a  day  than 
we  formerly  did. 

As  I  wrote  Mr.  Damon  my  h.it  is  off 
to  him.  I  have  long  known  his  wonder¬ 
fully  successful  newspaper  which  dom¬ 
inates  its  field  with  a  thoroughneas  I 
think  unequalled  In  the  country.  He 
has  worked  hard  since  he  started  the 
News  In  1880,  beaten  off  all  competition, 
and  to-day  holds  ab.solute  monopoly  of 
all  approaches  to  Salem,  Mass.,  through 
newspaper  advertising. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few 
lextracts  from  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Damon  which  accompanied  a  c.ireful 
digest  of  a  week’s  file  of  the  Globe 
which  Mr.  Damon  very  kindly  made, 
and  to  which  I  shall  again  refer  in 
subsequent  articles. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  returned  from  a  wwk’fi 
vacation  and  found  your  letter  and  a  tinndle  of 
Globes.  Your  Ibtter  expresoied  my  oovn  o)  Inlon 
of  a  lot  of  metropolitan  publishers.  I  Imvc  an 
Idea  that  many  of  them  'S'ould  fall  down  hard 
If  they  were  taken  from  tiieir  rich  fiHoling 
grounds  and  compelled  to  scratch  a  living  from 
a  country  city. 

“It  must  seem  rather  a  nervy  p<‘rfonnanre  for 
me  to  even  paas  a  word  of  erltlelsm  on  an  I'ffort 
like  the  Globe,  yet,  taking  tbe  bundle  of  paiMTs 
as.  an  Invitation,  I  s|H‘nt  Sumlay  evening  in 
going  over  ti^  papers.  I  enclose  a  few  notes  I 
mada  on  tbe  paper. 

"In  considering  my  crltlclam  you  alionhl  take 
Into  consideration  that  my  sole  experh-nc.-  lias, 
been  gained  In  this  rural  community  an<|  Its 
adjoining  towns,  for  I  personally  started  the 
Nows  when  I  was  seventeen  years  old,  li.-ek  in 
1880,  when  a  band  filled  with  type  and  a  press 
Just  big  enough  to  print  only  a  single  ptige  at 
a  time  seemed  suflieiont  for  a  daily  pa’s-r  Iti  a 
city  like  Salem,  which  at  that  time  liail  five 
weekly  publications.  iNow  there  are  only  one 
old-time  weekly,  kept  alive  through  sentinieiit, 
and  tbe  News.  Naturally  there  have  ’je<>ii  tiiaiiy 
competitors. 

"For  many  years  I  peraonally  conducted  every 
department,  and  It  was  my  regular  d'ltv  to  see 
every  page  before  it  was  made  up,  and  also 
look  after  the  pressroom.  1  at  first  i  ickisl  tq,  a 
lot  of  type  In  tbe  advertising  department.  In 
such  ways  I  secured  a  practical  knowhsige  i  f 
all  Hie  work  on  a  country  dally,  althougli  I  had 
carried  on  a  Job-printing  office  for  several  years 
as  an  amateur  printer  before  starting  the  pais-r. 

For  a  Dumber  of  years  now  I  have  tssni  away 
from  six  to  eight  months  each  year,  my  reg'ilar 
time  f,>r  continuous  work  here  bO:iig  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  first  of  February.  The 
remainder  of  the  itime  I  am  eltner  in  the  Maine 
wooda  or  In  Florida.  Short  trli»  keep  me 
posted.  It  happens  that  I  am  now  on  the  Joh, 
and  hence  I  have  gone  through  your  pais-r. 

"You  may  find  nothing  of  value  in  the  notes, 
and  If  you  do  not  get  even  a  hint  worth  taking 
the  .work  wlH  still  be  both  pleasurable  and  pro¬ 
fitable  to  me,  for  I  find  that  by  making  such 
close  examinations  of  many  other  ;np<‘r8  I  am 
getting  a  lot  of  information  tbat  has  proven 
valuable. 

“I  am  enclosing  a  page  from  the  Bridgeport 
Telegram,  one  of  my  pupils.  The  mechanl-.-s  on 
the  paper  are  poor  workmen,  but  what  you  see 
le  a  great  Improvement  over  former  couditloiis. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Damon’s  sugges¬ 
tions  we  have  cut  out  columns  of  waste 
space  In  the  Globe  every  day  and  are 
giving  the  reader  Just  that  much  more 
real  reading  matter  or  saving  the  mon¬ 
ey  that  would  have  been  wasted.  In  a 
subsequent  article  I  am  going  to  show 
these  comparative  results  more  clearly. 

(Next  week  Mr.  Rogers  will  touch 
upon  advertising  department  organiza¬ 
tion  and  ««pporf.— Editor.) 
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Metropolitan  Boston 

Trade  Investigations 

If  55%  of  Metropolitan  Boston  dealers  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  your  goods  are  packed;  if  65%  criticise  your  package  inserts;  if 
70%  claim  your  container  is  decidedly  unattractive  and  suggest  a  change 
of  label— you  would  have  something  to  think  about. 

And  if  Boston  dealers  are  prejudiced  against  your  sales  policy,  your 
advertising,  counter  displays,  window  displays  and  direct-by-mail  litera¬ 
ture— you  would  like  to  know  it,  because  you  could  adjust  matters  and 
cut  the  waste  down. 

If  Boston  dealers  favor  you  in  every  way,  you  want  to  know  it— 
because  it  will  confirm  your  opinions  regarding  this  territory. 

You  want  to  know  these  things  because  you  believe  in  basing  your 
plans  on  facts— not  guess-work.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Service  Department  of  the  Boston  American  to  make  local  trade 
investigations— to  dig  out  marketing  facts— to  give  advertisers  a  com¬ 
prehensive  outline  of  market  conditions— to  help  them  save  money. 

This  department  deals  with  merchandising  facts  only.  ’  The  reports  are  not  essays 
on  the  value  of  advertising  media — they  contain  only  sales  facts.  No  obligation  entailed. 
Write  or  call  for  complete  details  regarding  this  department — find  out  how  we  work — 
what  we  have  on  file  here — and  how  we  can  help  you. 


New  England*8  Greatetdilfiome  Newspaper 

80-82  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

1789  Broadway 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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HOW  TO  INCREASE  NEWSPAPER  REVENUES 

TO  MEET  HIGHER  COST  OF  NEWS  PRINT 


Raising  Advertising  Rates  12^%,  Increasing  Price  from  One  to  Two 
Cents,  Wholesale  Rates  from  60  Cents  to  $1.10  a  Hundred  Copies 
Will  Provide  Income  to  Cover  all  Added  Charges  for  White 
Paper  —  Valuable  Editorial  Features  Should  be 
Retained  and  Paper  Improved. 

By  Frank  J.  Arkins. 


It  Is  possible  to  solve  the  advance  In 
the  price  of  news  print  from  .02  “Side¬ 
walk  Delivery,”  to  .0310  cents  a  pound 
“F.  O.  B.  Mill,”  without  disturbing  pres¬ 
ent  profits,  or  impairing  the  newspaper 
investment.  There  are  three  methods. 
The  first  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
newspaper  one-third.  In  order  to  absorb 
the  increased  cost.  To  this  there  will 
be  a  cry  of  protest,  not  only  from  the 
publisher,  but  the  reader.  The  second 
is  to  pass  along  to  the  advertiser  the 
entire  Increased  cost.  The  Increase 
would  be  in  some  instances  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  and  the  experience  of  the  trade 
seems  to  be  against  any  such  fool¬ 
hardy  course.  The  third  is  to  pass  the 
increase  along  Impartially  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  reader,  for  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  the  ultimate 
consumers  for  whom  the  product  is 
made.  Any  plan  looking  to  meeting 
the  new  price  of  news  print  must  In¬ 
clude,  In  addition,  the  freight  charge, 
which  has  always  heretofore  been  paid 
by  the  manufacturer. 

The  practice  of  taking  It  out  of  the 
payroll,  by  cutting  down  the  reportorlal 
staff,  lopping  off  a  few  editors,  dropping 
features,  cartoons,  and  the  like  will  not 
do.  Such  a  course  would  be  suicidal. 

Instead  of  making  the  quality  of  pap¬ 
er  inferior,  publishers  must  seriously 
consider  the  question  of  making  the 
product  superior  to  anything  heretofore 
put  out.  The  quality  of  the  paper  must 
be  Improved.  The  reader  must  be  satis¬ 
fied.  If  he  is  convinced  that  the  paper 
Is  worth  two  cents,  he  will  pay  the  price 
without  quibble.  Mr.  W.  J.  Pattison, 
of  the  Scranton  Republican,  has  demon¬ 
strated  this  fact. 

THINGS  TO  CONSIDER. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  news 
print  Is  equal  to  64  per  cent.  This 
means  that  every  possible  economy 
must  be  effected.  You  must  absolutely 
eliminate  all  free  publicity.  You  must 
make  200  words  do  the  same  work  in 
1917  that  310  words  do  now.  You  must 
dispense  with  the  joys  of  giving  big  dis¬ 
play  space  to  book  schemes  and  con¬ 
tests  selling  dictionaries  for  the  other 
fellow  and  boosting  circulation  at  the 
expense  of  newspaper  good  will.  You 
must  make  two  lines  of  reading  do  a 
little  better  than  the  work  of  three. 
You  must  condense,  boll  down  and  saw 
off  the  edges.  Local  news  must  be  con- 
den.sed,  editorials  made  shorter,  tele¬ 
graphic  hapi>enlng8  brief.  The  ax 
must  be  used  on  everything — ^but  noth¬ 
ing  must  be  overlooked.  About  one- 
third  of  the  news  that  Is  now  crowded 
out  by  longer  stories,  must  be  squeezed 
Into  the  paper  in  the  future,  for  the  pol¬ 
icy  you  Intend  to  adopt,  if  you  would 
meet  the  Increased  cost  of  news  print, 
and  still  maintain  your  present  profits, 
will  require  that  you  give  the  other 
fellow  a  whole  lot  better  paper  than  he 
has  been  getting.  He  must  have  his 
money’s  worth- 

oarmNO  down  to  nouRBS. 

You  have  been  paying  .02  cents  a 
pound  for  your  paper.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  has  paid  the  freight,  storage,  cart¬ 
age,  and  the  insurance.  Not  only  that, 
he  has  warehoused  for  you  the  surplus 
you  will  use  at  the  busy  season  of  the 
year.  You  buy,  we  will  say,  1,000  tons 


annually,  which  cost  you  in  1916  $40,- 
000.  That  is  the  price  you  figure  you 
can  afford  to  pay,  and  It  is  all  you  in¬ 
tend  to  pay  out  of  present  revenuea 
for  you  have  made  up  your  mind  that 
you  do  not  Intend  to  decrease  your 
profits  by  one  penny — ^and  you  are 
sensible. 

If  you  cut  down  the  size  of  your  pa¬ 
per  one-thdrd,  you  will  reach  the  goal 
for  which  you  are  striving,  for  your 
$40,000  will  buy  645  tons  of  news  print, 
at  the  .0310  price,  leaving  you  a  con¬ 
sumer  of  355  tons  less  than  last  year. 
You  cUt  down  your  news  and  features, 
you  suffocate  the  life  of  your  paper — 
the  reading  matter.  Plainly,  that  pol¬ 
icy  would  be  ill-advised. 

The  second  way  is  to  pass  the  entire 
increased  cost  on  to  the  advertiser  and 
continue  to  sell  the  paper  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  at  one  cent.  Manifestly  this 
would  be  a  very  difficult  undertaking. 
Advertisers  could  worry  along  for  a 
would  insist  that  such  an  increase  in 
advertising  rates  is  unfair,  prohibitive, 
and  unjust 

The  third  way  is  to  pass  on  to  the 
advertiser  an  equitable  increase  in  rate 
and  call  upon  the  reader  for  a  little  co¬ 
operation  in  his  own  interests — a  100 
per  cent,  paper. 

REVENUE  FROM  CIRCULATION. 

A  newspaper  using  1,000  tons  of  news 
print  yearly  would  have  a  circulation 
of  about  15,000  daily,  and  its  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  would  amount  to  about 
$110,000  a  year.  This  brings  one  to  the 
consideration  of  advertising  rates  and 
the  advisability  of  raising  them.  Those 
who  have  discussed  the  matter  agrree  that 
an  Increase  of  12 >4  per  cent,  is  a  fair 
increase.  Most  merchants  will  meet 
such  a  moderate  raise.  Few  believe 
that  It  would  be  prudent  or  possible  to 
raise  the  price  more  than  that  amount. 
Even  such  a  moderate  increase  would 
involve  some  loss  of  business.  Then 
again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
will  take  a  full  year  to  reach  every  rate 
in  the  paper,  and  this  estimate  must  be 
discounted  on  that  score,  in  each  case. 
On  the  whole,  there  would  be  a  gain, 
though  just  what  amount  is  not  known. 
It  might  be  as  much  as  ten  per  cent. 
It  is  believed  that  amount  may  be  fig¬ 
ured  on.  Accepting  ten  per  cent.,  the 
publisher  will  have  an  additional  adver¬ 
tising"  revenue  of  $11,000  with  which  he 
may  purchase  approximately  177  % 
tons  of  news  print,  at  .0310  cents  a 
pound.  Then  comes  the  question  of 
subscriptions.  You  are  getting  60  cents 
a  hundred  for  your  papers,  from  which 
you  should  derive  a  revenue  of  $28,080  a 
year.  You  axe  going  to  increase  the 
street  sales  price  from  one  to  two  centa 
which  will  require  you  to  raise  the 
street  and  dealer  rate  from  60  cents  to, 
say,  $1.10  a  hundred  copies.  This  will 
increase  your  revenue  from  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  $51,480,  an  increase  of  $23,400 
over  your  former  amount.  This  $23,400 
will  buy  the  balance  of  your  paper  re¬ 
quirements  of  177  tons  and  leave  a 
balance  of  approximately  $12,400  for 
freight,  cartage,  storage,  handling,  and 
insurance.  Not  any  too  much  for  that 
purpose,  but  covering  your  require¬ 
ments. 

To  recapitulate:  One  thousand  tons 


cost  $40,000  in  1916 — as  against  $62,000 
in  1917.  This  additional  twenty-two 
thousand,  the  difference  between  the 
1916  price  of  “.02  sidewalk”  and  “.0310 
mill”  price  for  1917,  will  be  available 
through  the  following  sources:  Ten  per 
cent,  increase  in  advertising  rates; 
$11,000  increase  in  subscription  rates 
to  boys,  carriers,  and  dealers,  $23,400. 
Total  increased  revenue,  $34,000,  as¬ 
suming  that  you  hold  your  volume  of 
business  and  your  circulation  or  figur¬ 
ing  that  your  increase  in  circulation 
and  advertising  in  the  year  will  offset 
any  losses  in  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  balance  of  $12,400  is  available 
for  freight,  storage,  cartage,  ware¬ 
housing,  insurance,  etc.  If  the  freight 
rate  is  25  cents  it  will  take  $5,000  of  the 
above  amount  to  pay  the  bill,  leaving 
$7,500  or  $600  a  month  for  cartage, 
storage,  warehousing,  and  insurance. 
So  you  see  it  can  be  done  by  following 
the  path  of  least  resistance  as  the  mid¬ 
dleman  does,  passing  it  on  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  But  where  is  it  all 
going  to  end?  The  middleman  says, 
“I  should  worry.”  The  editor  looks 
more  closely  into  the  justice  of  things. 

Now  as  to  the  making  of  the  paper. 
Editors  must  give  a  wider  range  of 
reading,  keep  up  the  cartoon  and  the 
comic  service,  maintain  all  the  features, 
boil  the  news  down,  and  keep  boiling  it 
down.  Cut  out  introductions  and  start 
with  the  story.  Dig  right  into  the  facts 
at  the  start.  Make  the  paper  more 
readable — get  the  worth  of  the  work 
the  editorial  department  is  turning  out 
every  day.  Send  less  to  the  waste  bas¬ 
ket  and  more  into  the  forms,  but  cut 
it  to  the  bone.  That  is  what  the  read¬ 
er  wants.  Variety  is  his  idea,  and  the 
greater  the  variety,  the  better  he  likes 
it.  He  gets  more  for  his  money,  and 
if  he  is  satisfied,  the  advertiser  will 
not  complain. 

ADDING  A  COLUMN  TO  BACH  PAGE. 

Then,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  press 
the  measure  down  and  let  the  “good 
stuff”  run  over.  You  might  as  well,  in 
fact  it  will  pay  you  to  Increase  the 
reading  matter  in  your  newspaper.  To 
do  this  you  must  increase  the  number 
of  columns  to  the  page  from  seven  to 
eight.  This  may  be  done  by  substitut¬ 
ing  a  12-em  column  for  13.  Seven  13- 
em  columns  equgl  91  ems,  plus  six  7 
point  rules,  total,  133  points.  Eight 
12-em  columns  equal  96  ems,  plus 
seven  6-point  rules,  equals  138  ems 
wide.  The  margin  will  be  narrower, 
but  you  will  have  gained  a  column  to 
the  page,  which  is  one  more  page  for 
every  eight-page  section  of  your  paper. 
That  will  help  some,  for  it  will  give  you 
more  room  for  reading  matter.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  make  an  alteration  in 
the  press  to  accomplish  this.  Where  it 
is  impossible,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  press,  to  add  the  extra  column — 
and  such  cases  are  mighty  few — from 
five  to  seven  lines  may  be  added  to  the 
•  length  of  the  columns.  It  is  not  much, 
but  it  will  help.  Instead  of  using  7 
point  machine  dashes  between  news 
items,  have  them  cast  on  a  five-point 
body.  The  saving  of  two  points,  In  a 
paper  containing  200  items,  means  57 
lines  of  reading  matter — and  you  can 
say  a  great  deal  In  57  seven-point 
lines.  Cutting  out  rules  between  adver¬ 
tisements  where  borders  answer  the 
same  purpose,  frequently  amounts  to  a 
great  many  Inches.  The  whole  idea 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  nutshell:  To 
get  more  revenue,  to  pay  the  increased 
cost  of  news  print,  you  must  charge 
more  for  your  service.  To  satisfy  the 
other  man  on  the  score  of  price,  you 
must  improve  the  quaiity  of  your  ser¬ 
vice. 


PHILANTHROPIST  PAGE 
ACQUIRES  TWO  PAPERS 


Buys  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Democrat  and  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  Times,  in  Which  to 
Preach  the  Gospel  of  “A  Square  Deal 
to  All,”  the  Governing  Principle  of 
His  Life. 


Think  Right,  the  only  motto  seen 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Home  for  Orphans 
founded  and  maintained  by  Charies 
Page,  the  millionaire  publisher  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  at  Sand  Springs,  Okla.,  is 
now  to  experience  a  more  extended  ap- 
plication  through  the  purchase  by  him 
of  the  Tulsa  Democrat,  to  which  has 
been  added  the  Tulsa  Morning  and  Sun. 
day  Times,  the  latter  a  seven-day  news! 
paper.  Armed  with  these  two  vehicles 
of  thought,  Mr.  Page  is  in  a  position  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  “A  Square  Deal  to 
All,”  which  has  been  the  hobby  of  his 
life-time. 

For  years  Charles  Page  has  operated 
his  extensive  oil  and  business  interests 
for  humanity’s  sake,  all  profits  being 
conserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Home 
for  Orphans  which  he  founded  at  Sand 
Springs  about  nine  years  ago.  With  this 
idea  as  a  nucleus  has  sprung  a  world 
of  individual  enterprises  which  have  met 
with  unusual  success.  Among  them  may 
be  enumerated  the  town  of  Sand  Springs 
where  now  5,000  people  reside  on  what 
was  formerly  an  out-of-the-way  place 
in  an  Indian  country;  culUvation  of  the 
most  successful  1,200-acre  farm  in  Okla¬ 
homa;  operation  of  a  $100,000  semi- 
charitable  hospital;  development  of  oil 
and  gas  property  totalling  about  150,000 
acres;  an  electric-light  plant  for  Tulsa 
and  Sand  Springs,  and  a  big  water¬ 
bottling  company. 

With  the  exception  of  his  oil  and  gas 
development,  all  these  business  enter¬ 
prises,  Including  the  railway  line  con¬ 
necting  Tulsa  and  Sand  Springs,  have 
l)een  brought  Into  existence  through  the 
unfolding  of  the  humanitarian  idea  that 
had  its  exemplification  in  the  Home  for 
Orphans  at  Sand  Springa 

PAPERS  WIIX  AID  PHILANTHROPY. 

No  surprise  was  occasioned  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Mr.  Page  into  the  newspaper 
game  in  Tulsa.  For  the  past  ten  years 
he  has  lived  for  the  people  and  his  bene¬ 
factions  have  become  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  comment.  Every  child  brought 
under  his  Infiuence  has  been  made  a 
better  boy  or  girl  through  the  contact. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  givers 
to  charitable  and  humanitarian  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  Southwest,  and  no  strings 
have  been  attached  to  his  donations.  He 
has  felt  that  he  has  been  handicapped 
in  not  being  able  to  spread  his  views 
upon  questions  In  which  he  is  vitally 
Interested,  so  that  all  the  people  may 
know  and  understand;  but  now  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  daily  newspapers  he  can 
work  out  his  theory,  that  a  newspaper 
should  exist  for  the  uplift  of  humanity, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
interests  of  any  Individual  or  political 
or  social  clique. 

In  the  purchase  of  the  Tulsa  Demo¬ 
crat  and  establishing  of  the  Tulsa  .Morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  Times  by  Mr.  Page, 
their  success  in  the  field  covered  is  as¬ 
sured.  Both  newspapers  are  edited  in 
conformity  to  the  desires  of  their  owner, 
whose  spirit  is  exemplified  in  the  works 
to  which  he  has  turned  his  hands. 

Mr.  Page  is  now  about  fifty-five  years 
old.  Born  at  Stevens  Point,  Wi.s.,  he 
was  educated  in  the  school  of  bard 
knocks,  and  is  therefore  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  struggles  of  the  Indigent 
In  fighting  the  world’s  great  battles. 
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NON-DISTRIBUTION:  The  system  by  which  each  compositor  is 
continuously  supplied  with  new  type,  spacing  material,  high  and  low 
leads,  slugs,  and  rules,  directly  from  the  Monotype  TypeARule  Caster, 
which  makes  this  material  so  economically  that  whole  pages  after  use  are 
melted  up  to  make  new  material.  Thus,  Recasting  replaces  Distribution. 


Putting  “dis” 
in  the  discard 
in  the 

Seattle  Times 
composing 
room 

Monotype  Type^Rule  Caster  and  Storage  Cabinets  for  Non-Distribution 

The  Seattle  Times  has  added  to  its  wonderfully  equipped  plant  two  Monotype  Typeij 
Rule  Casters  and  a  complete  Non-Distribution  System — ^^the  greatest  composing  room 
economy  since  the  invention  of  hot  metal  composing  machines,*' 

The  addition  of  these  two  Monotype  TypeiLRule  Casters  and  a  complete  equipment 
of  Monotype  sorts  cabinets  and  boxes  mean  just  this  to  Times  advertisers — advertise¬ 
ments  will  appear  daily  in  a  brand-new  typographic  dress — type,  rules,  and  borders. 

The  Times  has  solved  the  secret  of  attractive  and  economical  newspaper  advertising 
typography  and  will  improve  the  appearance  of  its  paper  while  saving  the  expense  for 
distribution. 

Non-Distribution  means  that  rush  orders 
for  big  advertising  space  can  be  handled 
more  quickly.  And  because  there  is  plenty 
of  type,  rule,and  spacing  material  the  ad  men 
can  work  to  better  purpose  and  with  greater 
efficiency,  which  often  means  the  getting 
of  business  that  might  otherwise  be  lost.  , 

The  Monotype  created  the  only  real  Non- 
Distribution  System  and  the  equipment 
to  use  with  it.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  system.  Send  for  folder  on  Non-Dis¬ 
tribution. 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co  •  Philadelphia 

New  York:  World  Building  Chicago:  Rand-McNally  Building 

Boston:  Wentworth  Building  Toronto:  Lumsden  Building 


A  Statement  from  the.Publishers  of  TheTimes 


Seattle,  November  15, 1916 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen; 

W e  take  pleasure  in  expressing  our  extreme  satisfaction  with  the 
two  machines  which  we  now  have  had  for  almost  six  months. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  the  Non-Distribution  System  is 
the  ideal  thing  and  we  are  getting  to  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  W e 
have  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  the  machines  and  will  be  glad  to 
recommend  them  to  any  purchaser. 

Sincerely, 

C.  B.  BLETHEN,  Editor. 
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The  Journalist 

■»  A,d^  Anmt.  mJ 

r«l.  XIV  No.  12  New  York,  Ik'f'piiilKT  5.  Ifflll. 
rrl<'e  T<*ii  CeiitK. 

IThe  following  paragraphs  are  a  di¬ 
gest  of  news  from  the  Journalist,  and 
tell  what  were  the  most  intercMing 
topies  nf  discussion  in  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  fields  twenty-five  years 
ago  this  week. — Ed.] 

The  annual  Press  Club  election  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the 
regular  ticket.  The  contest,  however, 
was  an  exciting  one.  When  the  ih>11s 
ware  opened  at  10  A.  M.  a  score  of 
voters  were  ready,  to  depo.sit  their  bal¬ 
lots.  The  financial  secretary  was  kept 
busy  giving  receipts  for  dues  and  res¬ 
taurant  charges,  as  memlxirs  in  arrears 
were  not  permitted  to  vote.  More  thikh 
$1,110  was  taken  in  during  the  day.  As 
high  as  $40  was  pidd  for  the  privilege 
of  voting.  Men  who  had  not  crossed 
the  thre.shold  of  the  Club  in  two  years 
were  on  hand.  Gen.  Felix  Agnus,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Baltimore  American,  made 
the  trip  to  Ne.w  York  expressly  to  vote 
the  regular  ticket.  Barclay  Gallager  al¬ 
so  journeyed  from  Baltimore  to  vote 
for  Cockerill.  W.  J.  Arkell  came  from 
Canajoharie  to  boom  the  ticket  on  which 
he  was  running.  Erastus  Wiman,  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Roosevelt,  F.  B.  Thurber,  Col. 
William  Z.  Brown,  Col.  Elliott  F.  Shep¬ 
ard,  Joe  Howard,  jr.,  Rufus  Hatch,  Wal¬ 
ter  P.  Phillips,  John  Kellar,  Chester  S. 
Ix)rd,  George  Spinney,  and  a  score  of 
others  of  prominence  put  In  their  bal¬ 
lots. 


The  result  of  the  election  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  president,  John  A.  Cockerill, 
247;  George  H.  Fleming,  122.  For  vice- 
president,  George  W.  Price,  232;  Thom¬ 
son  P.  McElrath,  137.  For  second  vice- 


RUTH  CAMERON’S 
"SIDE  TALKS” 

Ruth  Cameron  makes  life  a 
little  happier  and  a  little  more 
understandable  to  millions  of 
people  every  day. 

Any  editor  who  wants  to  make 
his  paper  more  wholesome 
and  more  helpful,  and  cleaner, 
and  more  inspirational,  can 
do  so  by  adding  Ruth  Cam¬ 
eron’s  "side  Talks”  to  his  list 
of  features. 

*'Side  Talks”  get  into  people’s 
hearts  without  being  sohby. 
They  are  sensible,  not  sensa¬ 
tional.  They  are  simply  the 
plain,  sympathetic  expression, 
each  day,  of  Ruth  Cameron’s 
mature,  womanly  philosophy 
of  life. 

Send  for  two  or  three  weeks’ 
samples  of  "Side  Talks.” 

The 

George  Matthew  Adams 
Service 

8  W.  40Ui  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


president,  J.  C.  Clarke,  254;  John  Hen¬ 
derson,  111.  For  third  vice-president, 
Frank  A.  Burrelle,  234;  John  Brockway, 
131.  For  treasurer,  William  Gibson,  jr., 
210;  John  C.  Hennessy,  165.  For  finan¬ 
cial  secretary,  Charles  Henry  George, 
242;  Jerome  Brady,  127.  For  recording 
secretary,  David  G.  Baillie,  250;  Walter 

S.  Murphy,  118.  For  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary,  James  C.  Summers,  266;  John 

T.  McKechnie,  102.  For  librarian,  J. 
Frank  Clark,  241;  W.  H.  Hoyt,  jr.,  127. 
For  trustees,  William  J.  Arkell,  231 ; 
Thomas  H.  Evans,  228;  Charles  C. 
O'Hennessy,  249;  Oscar  W.  Riggs,  240; 
H.  D.  Wlnton,  212;  J.  I.  Charlouis,  213; 
James  A.  Gill,  229;  Charles  Francis 
Hart,  239;  Edward  Bunnell  Phelps,  209; 
George  F.  Spinney,  176;  Horatio  C. 
King,  133;  Charles  J.  Smith,  137;  W.  G. 
F.  Price,  123;  P.  J.  Hanaway,  141;  Les¬ 
lie  C.  Bruce,  120;  Alfred  C.  Fenn,  141; 
M.  T.  Richardson,  105;  Samuel  C.  Aus¬ 
tin,  142.  ' 


Charles  McCloy,  who  had  been  city 
editor  of  the.-  Evening  Sun '  for  some 
time,  became  managing  editor  in  place 
of  Arthur  Brisbane,  whose  resignation 
took  place  the  previous  week. 


The  Times  changed  its  price  from 
two  to  three  centa  There  was  no 
change  in  the  size  of  the  paper  or  the 
quality  of  matter  furnished,  and  the 
Inference  was  that  the  Times  people 
believed  that  the  public  had  been  get¬ 
ting  more  than  they  had  been  paying 
for.  The  comnqent  of  one  paper  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  increase  in  price  was,  “The 
Times  usually  occupies  a  peculiar  po- 
.sition  politically,  and  is  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  to  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cana  It  Is  the  acknowledged  organ  of 
mugwumpery,  and  for  these  reasons, 
aside  from  its  eccentric  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  features,  it  has  a  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  its  experiment  a  success.” 


Arrangements  for  the  approaching 
convention  of  the  International  League 
of  Press  Clubs  at  San  Francisco  were 
practically  completed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  governing  board  of  the  League. 


The  San  Francisco  Press  Club  sub¬ 
scribed  $1,500  to  a  fund  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  visiting  delegates,  and 
it  seemed  certain  that  over  $10,000  would 
be  expended  to  make  the  stay  in 
■Frisco  a  plea.sant  one.  The  New  York 
Press  Club  was  entitled  to  twelve  dele¬ 
gates — the  dropping  of  forty  members 
from  the  r61e  the  previous  week  hav¬ 
ing  deprived  the  Club  of  the  right  to 
send  thirteen  men.  The  naming  of  the 
delegates  was  to  be  left  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Club. 


Arthur  Brisbane,  following  his  resig¬ 
nation  as  managing  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  commenced  to  do  special 
work  for  the  World. 


Ealitors  in  Knife  Duel 

At  Parkersburg,  W,  Va.,  as  the  result 
of  political  editorials  of  an  acrimonious 
character  during  the  campaign,  S.  Jack, 
editor  of  the  Roane  County  Reporter,  a 
Democratic  paper  at  Spencer,  stabbed 
S.  A.  Simmons,  of  the  Times-Record,  the 
Republican  paper,  nine  times  Sunday 
night.  Mr.  Simmons,  who  is  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  Si)encer,  may  not  recover.  The 
editors  met  in  the  street,  and  Simmons 
is  alleged  to  have  struck  Mr.  Jack  sev¬ 
eral  times  on  the  head  with  his  cane. 
The  latter  then  drew  his  knife  and  used 
it  with  telling  effect  The  affair  has 
caused  a  big  sensation  in  Roane  County. 
Neither  has  been  arrested. 


GAINS  483  AD  PAGES, 
USES  LESS  NEWS  PRINT 

New  York  Newspapers  Printing  509 
Less  Pages  of  Reading  Matter  Dur¬ 
ing  November,  1916,  Compared  with 
1915 — Printed  a  Total  of  26  Less 
Pages,  but  Showed  a  Cain  of  483. 

New  York  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers  printed  26  less  pages  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1916,  compared  with  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  in  1915.  The  morning  group  of 
papers  printed  80  pages  less,  the  even¬ 
ing  group  54  pages  more,  than  a  year 
ago.  The  combined  group  printed  483 
more  pages  of  advertising  during  the 
month  of  November  just  past  than  was 
the  case  twelve  months  ago,  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  being  credited  with  287  more 
pages,  the  evening  group  with  196 
pages  more.  The  gain  in  pages  is  ap¬ 
proximate,  the  number  of  lines  to  the 
column  varying,  while  the  number  of 
columns  to  the  page  are  not  the  same 
in  all.  These  figures  are  calculated  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  amount  printed  by  the 
Press  one  year  ago,  that  paper  having 
been  consolidated  with  the  Sun.  Add¬ 
ing  the  saving  of  26  pages  to  the  total 
gain  in  pages  of  advertising  matter,  the 
net  white  paper  gain  or  saving  for  the 
month  just  closed  amounts  to  509  pages, 
there  bring  that  much  less  reading  mat¬ 
ter  printed  in  November  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  1915.  That  this  policy  of 
news  print  conservation  has  not  affected 
circulation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
gains  are  generally  reported.  Advertis¬ 
ing  losses  were  shown  by  only  one  pa¬ 
per. 

The  figures  for  each  group,  calculated 
in  agate  lines,  and  compiled  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  follow: 


— Lineage —  — Pagen — 

Papera;  1016.  1015.  1016.  1015. 

Evening  Poat  ...  337,622  208,703  516  402 

Mall  .  400,451  425,401  300  400 

Globe  .  523,201  448,343  386  436 

Evening  Sun  ...  577,302  485,005  452  808 

Journal  .  754,834  668,023  588  550 

Evening  Worid..  540,315  515,420  524  462 

Telegram  .  604,611  550,127  588  548 

Eagle  .  758,387  751,155  852  042 

.StaiKiard  Union..  480,704  472.064  400  414 


ToUla  . 5,175,517  4,625,131  4,606  4,642 

American  .  804,470  804,030  848  050 

BleraUl  .  717,568  622.375  WiO  704 

Staata  Zeltnng..  384,620  386,024  566  500 

Sun  .  385,001  326.210  606  648 

Time*  . 1,088.6P1  005,026  026  884 

TrUnine  .  420.604  321,638  604  008 

World  . 1,142,300  048..341  860  882 


Totala  . 4,045,272  4,313.644  5,276  5,350 


KENTUCKY  DAILIES  ORGANIZE 

Strong  Association  Formed  to  Protect 
Mutual  Interests  of  Members. 

Representatives  of  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Lexington,  Paducah,  Hender¬ 
son,  and  Owensboro  met  in  Louisville 
on  December  4  and  formed  an  associa¬ 
tion  to  be  known  as  The  Kentucky 
Dailies.  All  daily  newspapers  outside  of 
Louisville  will  be  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship. 

Edward  J.  Paxton,  proprietor  of  the 
Paducah  Sun,  who  issued  the  call  for 
the  meeting,  was  elected  president  of 
the  league.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Lexington  the  first  Monday  of 
March,  and  at  this  meeting  representa¬ 
tives  of  dailies  in  Frankfort  and  Ash¬ 
land  will  be  present 

Those  attending  the  meeting  were 
Harry  Giovannoli,  of  the  Lexington 
Leader;  Edward  J.  Paxton,  of  the 
Paducah  Sun ;  Leigh  Harris,  of  the  Hen¬ 
derson  Gleaner;  Lawrence  W.  Hager, 
of  the  Owensboro  Inquirer,  and  George 
M.  Fuqua,  of  the  Owensboro  Messen¬ 
ger.  Graham  Vreeland,  of 'the  Frank¬ 
fort  State  Journal;  Charles  I.  Stewart, 


of  the  Lexington  Herald,  and  John  J. 
Berry,  of  the  Paducah  New.s- Democrat, 
were  unable  to  be  present,  imt  arc- 
quoted  as  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  the  meeting. 

The  general  object  of  the  association 
is  to  protect  the  common  interests  dt 
the  “inlamd  dallies”  of  Kentucky.  Sub¬ 
jects  discussed  included  the  cost  of  print 
paper  and  the  rates  received  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertising. 

The  sense  of  the  meeting  was  that 
an  Increase  in  the  subscrijition  rate 
would  be  justifiable  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  The  meeting  definitely  went  on 
record  as  favoring  charging  the  highest 
local  rate  for  all  political  advc  rti.slng. 
The  association  will  cooperate  with  oth¬ 
er  agencies  which  are  investigating  the 
high  cost  of  print  paper. 

The  association  will  meet  every  three 
months  to  di.scuss  business  conditions 
affecting  daily  newspaper  publication. 
The  outlook  is  that  all  of  the  State’s 
small  city  dailies  will  enlist  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  will  be  affiliated  with  the 
State  Press  Association. 


PAPER  WORKERS’  PAY  RAISED 


International  Company  Gives  Increase 
to  Eleven  Thousand  Employees. 

The  International  Paper  Company, 
under  date  of  December  1,  has  issued 
a  circular  to  Its  employees  in  which  it 
announces  "additional  compensation” 
to  all.  The  notice  states,  in  part: 

“In  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  under  present  general  conditions  in 
this  country,  the  company  feels  that  its 
employees  should  receive  some  addi¬ 
tional  compensation,  and,  until  further 
notice;  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
most  satisfactory  way  to  meet  this  con¬ 
dition,  temporarily,  would  be  to  pay  the 
employees  of  the  company,  on  the  15th 
of  each  month,  10  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
earned  during  the  previous  month.  No 
employee  is  entitled  to  this  pay  unless 
he  is  still  in  the  service  of  the  comiiany 
on  the  date  of  the  payment.” 

Under  this  arrangement,  all  employees 
will,  on  December  15,  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  salary  re¬ 
ceived  during  November.  Eleven  thou¬ 
sand  employees  are  affected  by  the  in¬ 
crease. 


HASKIN  ON  PAPER  MAKING 


Tells  How  News  Print  is  Manufactured 
From  Forest  Trees  of  Canada. 

The  Haskin  letter  of  November  27 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  pa¬ 
per-making  indu.stry,  taking  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  a  Canadian  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  100  tons  dally  which  employs  200 
woodmen  to  fell  the  trees,  and  250 
workmen  at  the  mill.  The  investment 
represented  in  the  plant  is  $2,000,060, 
the  entire  product  of  the  mill  iK-lng 
consumed  by  a  single  American  daily. 
The  letter  tells  interestingly  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  wood  is  sent  down  the 
stream  at  high  water,  the  way  it  i.s 
barked,  ground  and  the  sulphite  made, 
the  manner  in  which  the  raw  materials 
are  mixed,  and  brought  to  the  machines, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  is  delivered  in  rolls  at  the  other 
end,  starting  with  a  maas  of  watery 
pulp,  coming  out  dry  and  firm. 


Annual  Meeting  Tennessee  Pres^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association  was  held  November 
29  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium  in 
Nashville.  Hervey  Whitfield,  of  Clarks¬ 
ville,  presided,  and  newspaper  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  were  present. 
Luncheon  was  served  at  noon.  The 
print  paper  situation  was  thoroughly 
discussed. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 


Printed 


6  0  4 


more  columns  of  advertising 
in  October  and  November  1916 


than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 


This  is  the  testimony  of  the 


better  class  of  Advertisers. 
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DOROT 


Writes  Her  Nationally  Famous  Ifoi 

THE  WHEELER 

BEGINNING  L 


^T'HE  Wheeler  Syndicate,  Inc.,  has  pleasure  in  announc-*'’ 
ing  that,  beginning  Monday,  January  15th,  1917, 


DOROTHY  DIX  will  write  exclusively  for  it  her  sane,  E 
sweet,  sensible,  sympathetic  articles-the  sort  that  have  p 
given  her  national  fame,  endeared  her  to  the  hearts  of  ii 
millions,  established  her  as  the  most  written -to  Ameri-  t 
can  of  her  time,  and  which  now  make  her,  week  in  i 
and  week  out,  the  highest  paid  woman  writer  in  the  i 
world’s  history. 


IN  the  years  that  DOROTHY  DIX  has  been  writing,  her  articles  have 
caused  an  uncounted  multitude  of  newspaper  readers  (men  as  well  as 
women)  to  write  to  her  for  advice— comfort— help,  until  today  she  stands  a 
veritable  little  sister  to  all  the  world  through  the  medium  of  her  printed  word 
and  her  personal  letters  to  all  who  have  called  on  her  for  aid.  And  DOROTHY 
DIX  occupies  this  unique  position  because  she  is  a  woman  with  a  head  as 
well  as  a  heart— because  she  understands  the  problems,  the  temptations,  every 
phase  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  (who  constitute  the 
backbone  of  a  newspaper’s  circulation  and  prosperity)  as  no  other  writer  before 
the  American  public  today. 


lyQR  DECEMBER  9.  1916 
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ijothy  Dix  Articles  Exclusively  for 

YNDICATE.  Inc. 

ARY  15,  1917 
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'pIME-tested  and  proved  as  to  their  universal  helpful- 
ness-more  popular  today  than  ever  before-the 
DOROTHY  DIX  ARTICLES  will  enable  any  news¬ 
paper  (faced  with  rising  news  print  costs)  to  cut  down 
^  *its  reading  and  other  feature  matter  materially  and  at 
the  same  time  strengthen  its  hold  on  its  readers  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  strong  service  of  nationally  proved  merit  and 
interest  in  place  of  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
mediocre  matter  lacking  the  gripping  appeal  of 
DOROTHY  DIX  to  the  common  humanity  in  every 
one. 


T 


HREE  articles  a  week  will  be  released.*  Wire  in  at  once  for  terms  of 
this  premier  service  by  the  world’s  highest  paid  newspaper  woman. 
And  be  sure  you  address  your  telegram  to 

THE  WHEELER  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Entered  as  second-class  matt  matter 
<n  the  New  York  Post  Office. 


New  York,  December  9,  1916. 


Tlie  man  that  makes  a  character 
makes  foes. — Young. 


THK  tradition  that  a  news  story  mu.st 
t)e  thrice-told  is  t>ussing.  If  a  story 
is  clearly  summarized  in  the  headlines, 
there  is  little  need  of  an  "introduction." 


THK  man  who  has  a  reputation  for 
saying  what  is  in  his  mind  “in  few 
words”  is  always  listened  to  with  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest.  The  .same  is  true  of 
a  newspaper. 


IK  the  average  editor  should  figure 
out  how  much  space  is  wasted  in  a 
year  through  “introductions”  to  news 
.stories,  he  would  adopt  the  policy  of 
Iviitor  Victor  Morgan,  of  the  Cleveland 
I're.s.s,  and  cut  them  out. 


IS  there  any  reason,  creditable  to  those 
holding  it,  why  every  American 
newspaper  which  carried  any  story 
whatever  alxiut  the  flood-lighting  of 
the  Lilierty  Statue  should  have  failed 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
World  was  responsible  for  the  event? 


tt'i  ¥  tE  have  reduced  consumption  of 
VV  white  paper  nearly  25  i)er  cent., 
and  our  paid  circulation  is  higher  than 
it  was  on  August  1.”  No;  this  is  not 
a  mere  economic  fairy  story.  It  is  the 
related  experience  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal.  In  a  great  majority  of 
in.stances,  cutting  oft  all  waste  circula¬ 
tion  results  in  an  Increase  of  PAID  cir¬ 
culation. 


IT  is  hard  to  recall  a  better  example 
of  prestige-advertising  than  that  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  the  issue  of 
The  Ekitor  and  Publisher  of  Decem- 
l>er  2,  headed:  “The  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Election.”  This  advertisement 
dealt  wholly — and  strikingly — with  the 
matter  of  the  Tribune’s  INFLUENCE 
in  its  field.  It  is  in  line  with  the  new 
trend  in  “adverti.sing  advertising.” 


IS  there  any  more  reason  why  a  news¬ 
paper  should  have  a  “free  list” 
than  that  a  grocer  should  have  one? 
Does  not  the  recipient  of  a  free  copy 
of  a  newspaper  imagine  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  something  which  does  not  cost  the 
giver  anything?  Perhaps  he  would  not 
feel  right  about  accepting  from  a  grocer 
a  dozen  eggs  or  a  pound  of  butter  every 
week  as  a  gift.  Why  should  he  not 
pay  for  his  paper? 


CAltLISLE  N.  GREIG,  who  has  just 
joined  forces  with  J.  H.  W^ird  in 
tlic  e -tabli.shment  of  the  new  firm  of 
iinig  &.  Ward,  in  Chicago,  has  certain 
qualiti<  ations  which  give  to  his  work 
for  newspapers  especial  value.  He 
knows  how  to  adverti.se  advertising — 
;;nd  how  to  make  trade  new.spaper  ad¬ 
vertising  OF  ADVERTIKING  an  effec¬ 
tive  factor  in  selling  space.  The  new 
r.rm.  with  such  clients  as  the  ('hicago 
Daily  New.s,  (Heveland  Plain-Dealer, 
and  St.  Louis  Republic  should  play  an 
Important  part  in  the  drama  of  news- 
p-  per  comi»ctiticn  now  opening. 


LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  AS  A  MAKER 
OF  NEWS 

LFRED  HARMSWORTH  (Lord 
Northcliffe),  foremost  publisher  of 
the  world,  has  emerged  into  the 
limelight  this  week  as  the  controlling 
and  dominating  power  in  British  poli¬ 
tics. 

From  chronicler  and  publisher  of  the 
news  Lord  Northcliffe  has  developed  into 
a  maker  of  news. 

The  British  (Cabinet  crisis,  according 
to  all  authoritative  comment,  wcus  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  Northcliffe  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  London  Times  and  Dally  Mail. 

These  newspapers  have  been  aggres¬ 
sively  independent  from  the  beginning 
of  the  great  European  struggle,  fear- 
les.sly  criticising  men  and  methods,  and 
often  drawing  upon  their  proprietor  ac¬ 
cusations  of  sensationalism  from  the 
con.servative  elements  in  British  public 
life. 

Lord  Northcliffe  has  never  faltered, 
however,  in  his  efforts  to  drive  out  of 
power  the  bunglers  and  palterers  who 
menaced  the  success  of  the  Allied  cause. 

Differing  in  purely  political  views 
from  the  one  other  strong  man  of  the 
British  Empire,  Lloyd  George,  North¬ 
cliffe  has  nevertheless  been,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  the  most  powerful  .sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Welsh  statesman.  To 
this  alignment  of  the  two  men  who 
wield  the  greatest  Influence  with  the 
British  people  is  due  the  dissolution  of 
the  Asquith  Cabinet. 

It  is  obvious  that  Lord  Northcliffe 
might  hold  any  position  in  the  new 
Government  to  which  he  might  aspire. 
But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  he  will 
prefer  to  remain  outside  the  Cabinet, 
continuing  to  exercise  the  function  of 
unofficial  prime  minister,  making  and 
unmaking  Governments  as  patriotic 
con.=iderations  influence  him. 

Alfred  Harmsworth’s  first  publica¬ 
tion  was  called  Answers,  and  upon  its 
success  has  been  founded  his  great 
chain  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  It 
would  seem  that  his  present  task  is  to 
find  "answers”  to  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  ever  faced  the  British 
people. 


DECIDING  ON  THE  NEW  RATIO 

EW  conditions  force  readjust¬ 
ments  of  ratio-standards  which 
determine  the  “balance”  between 
text  matter  and  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers 

Some  of  our  great  metropolitan 
dailies,  with  issues  varying  in  size  from 
twenty  to  thirty-two  pages,  have  been 
cutting  down  text  matter,  in  recent 
months,  to  a  point  far  below  the  flfty- 
flfty  standard.  In  large  Issues,  whether 
the  newspaper  sells  for  one  or  two 
cents,  the  half-and-half  ratio  is  neither 
practicable  nor  necessary.  ADVER¬ 
TISING  HAS  NEWS  VALUE.  It  is  no 
longer  “dead  matter.”  It  pulsates  with 
up-to-the-minute  intere.st  to  a  majority 
of  readers.  Nowadays  advertising  re¬ 
quires  less  “carrying”  matter  than  for¬ 
merly. 

In  fixing  upon  a  workable  rule  for 
governing  the  size  of  issues,  a  fifty- 
fifty  standard  may  be  safely  followed 
up  to  twelve  pages.  In  additional  pages, 
made  necessary  by  the  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  hand,  the  ads  should  have 
the  right  of  way.  In  deference  to  both 
advertisers  and  readers,  who  still  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  reading  matter  on  prac¬ 
tically  every  page  of  a  newspaper,  these 
added  pages  should  carry  about  25  per 
cent,  of  text  matter.  This  may  be  de¬ 
creased  on  occasion — without  serious 
impairment  of  the  prestige  or  value  of 
the  paper. 

Records  show  that  newspapers  every¬ 


where  are  printing  less  pages — but 
more  advertising.  The  new  trend  is 
general.  It  will  be  followed  until  a  new 
and  sound  ratio  has  been  found.  The 
important  factor  is  that  editors  and 
publishers  are  getting  away  from  the 
old  idea  that  text  matter  must  predomi¬ 
nate  in  volume.  Editorial  condensation 
is  the  new  aim — and  better  newspapers 
will  result  from  more  intensive  editing. 
Higher  advertising  rates  will  lead  to 
better  advertising  copy — and  better  re¬ 
sults  to  advertisers. 

To  “sacrifice”  mere  volume  of  text 
matter  is  to  give  a  better  net  product. 
The  editors  who  are  able  to  tell  the 
news  with  word-economy  will  not  mere¬ 
ly  serve  their  readers — they  will  ma¬ 
terially  help  the  publishers  to  solve  the 
problem  of  Increased  costs. 


ADVERTISING  —  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
POLITICAL 

N  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Telegraph,  pointing  out 
the  propriety,  and  the  value  to  the 
people,  of  corporation  advertising]  in¬ 
cludes  a  brief  for  political  advertising 
as  well. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  has  wel¬ 
comed  and  encouraged  that  character 
of  corporation  advertising  exemplified  in 
the  campaigns  of  such  concerns  as  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  Borden  Milk  Com¬ 
panies.  The  advent  of  advertising  of 
this  character  forecasted  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  political  lobby — the  end  of 
the  policy  of  secrecy,  of  buying  needed 
legislation,  which  had  been  followed 
by  so  many  corporations  for  long  years. 
The  appeal  to  public  sentiment,  to  the 
reason  and  to  the  sense  of  fairness  of 
the  people,  is  in  the  Interest  of  not  on¬ 
ly  the  industries  concerned,  but  of  the 
people  whose  money  and  favor  make 
such  industries  profitable. 

It  is  not  to  be  contended  that  news¬ 
papers  should  devote  their  space, 
without  charge,  to  controversies  which 
at  bottom  are  matters  of  purely  busi¬ 
ness  concern.  There  are  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  advertising  can  serve 
a  great  industrial  interest  quite  as  well 
as  it  can  serve  a  department  store.  For 
the  corporation  has  something  to  sell 
and  a  message  to  deliver  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  eventually  buy  its  prod¬ 
uct.  This  message^  belongs  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  column — rarely,  indeed,  to  the 
editorial  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

The  case  of  political  advertising  is 
different.  Here  a  policy  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  involved.  That  which  gives 
character  to  a  newspaper,  as  to  an  In¬ 
dividual,  is  the  code  of  Ideals  for  which 
it  wages  battle.  For  this  code  it  stands. 
For  the  prevalence  of  certain  princi¬ 
ples  it  fights — fights  in  the  interests  of 
the  people.  It  may  be  mistaken  in  its 
advocacy  of  these  principles — but  if  It 
is  sincere  In  its  belief  in  them  It  MUST 
try  to  make  them  prevail.  Its  readers 
believe  that  it  is  incorruptible.  The 
lielief  is  almost  always  well-founded. 
But  perhaps  in  the  last  stages  of  a 
campaign  comes  the  check  book  of  the 
opposition,  as  a  nullifying  factor,  into 
the  fight.  For  pay  the  newspaper  per¬ 
mits  this  opposition  to  use  more  space 
in  its  columns  in  confusing  people 
about  the  issues  than  it  can  give  to 
informing  them  about  them.  The  iieo- 
ple  read  and  are  influenced  by  adver¬ 
tisements  QUITE  AS  MUCH  AS  BY 
EDITORIALS.  If  this  were  not  true, 
advertising  would  not  "pay.”  In  a  full- 
page  ad  a  clever  writer,  with  the  help 
of  type-emphasis  of  a  striking  kind, 
may  make  an  attack  upon  the  editor¬ 
ial  ideals  of  a  newspaper  so  convinc¬ 
ing,  so  plausible,  that  it  will  undo  the 
work  of  the  editor — or,  at  least,  par¬ 
tially  nullify  it. 


WHAT  WOULD  BE  THOi’CHT  QV 
A  METHODIST  PREACHER  WH(3. 
FOR  PAY,  PERMITTED  A  I’RESBY. 
TERIAN  PREACHER  TO  ADDRESS 
HIS  FLOCK  IN  A  PRO.SELYTINO 
WAY?  COULD  NOT  ANY  CDEVEK 
ADVOCATE  OF  A  RIVAL  ('HUR('h 
UNDO  THE  WORK  OF  A  MINISTER, 
DISTURB  THE  THOUGHT  AM)  LOY.! 
ALTY  OF  HIS  FOLLOWERS,  IK  PER¬ 
MITTED  THE  SAME  PRIVILEGE 
WHICH  SO  MANY  NEWSPAPERS 
AC(X)RD  TO  HOSTILE  POLITICAL 
PARTIES? 

PROTEST  OF  THE  ADVERTISERS 
HE  advertisers  are  beginning  to 
protest  against  the  policy  adopted 
by  some  publishers  of  passing  on 
to  them  the  whole  burden  of  iiureaseJ 
publishing  costs.  The  protest  lias  not 
assumed  any  large  proportions,  but  it 
was  inevitable  that  it  should  come. 

For  the  thou.sandth  time  'Thk  Editor 
AND  Publisher  must  remind  both  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertisers  that  .ADVER- 
TISING  IS  A  COMMODITY.  When  the 
cost  of  producing  a  commodity  lia.s  in¬ 
creased,  its  selling  price  must  lie  in¬ 
creased.  But  the  newspaper  itself  l.n 
also  a  commodity.  And  as  the  cost  of 
making  it  has  Increased  materially,  so 
the  selling  price  must  be  lncrea.sed. 

To  increase  the  selling  price  of  a  one- 
cent  newspaper,  however,  means  to 
DOUBLE  THAT  PRICE.  The  reader, 
accustomed  to  buying  his  paper  for  one 
cent,  may  have  some  ground  for  objec¬ 
tion  to  paying  twice  as  much.  Not  that 
this  ground  is  valid — FOR  THERE  IS 
NOT  A  ONE-CENT  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHED  WHICH  IS  NOT  WORTH 
TWO  CENTS  TO  EVERY  ONE  OK  ITS 
READERS.  But  the  DOUBLING  of  the 
price  is  the  feature  which  presents  the 
dlffloulty.  While,  in  readjusting  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  this  is  not  necessary,  as  no 
dally  newspaper  would  consider  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  immediately  doubling  its  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  Here  the  increase  may  be 
made  on  a  basis  of  unquestioned  fair¬ 
ness. 

The  advertiser,  as  well  as  the  reader, 
has  always  secured  his  commodity  too 
cheaply.  This  has  not  always  worked 
to  his  benefit,  for  he  has  not  always 
made  the  best  use  of  his  space.  Paying 
a  more  reasonable  price  for  space,  he 
will  make  a  more  profitable  and  inten¬ 
sive  use  of  it.  It  is  to  his  intera.st,  un¬ 
questionably,  that  his  newspaper  .should 
not  deteriorate  in  quality — as  it  must 
do  if  faced  with  inevitable  deficits.  It  is 
in’  his  own  interest,  therefore,  that 
THE  COMMODITY  OF  ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SHOULD  SELL  AT  A  PRICE 
PERMITTING  A  PAIR  PROFIT  TO 
THE  SELLERS.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
it  will  mean  that  advertising  space  will 
not  pay  a  fair  profit  to  those  who  buy 
it,  either. 


WHEN  the  Pittsburgh  paper.s  in¬ 
creased  their  prices  to  two  cents 
some  local  agitators  persuaded  the 
newsboys  to  go  on  strike.  They  argued 
to  them  that  the  new  price  was  a  bur¬ 
densome  tax  on  them — as  it  meant  dou¬ 
bling  the  price  to  the  reader  AND  I.N- 
ORBASING  IT  25  PER  CENT.  TO 
THE  NEWSBOYS.  When  the  news¬ 
boys  And  time  to  do  a  little  figuring  for 
themselves,  they  will  be  inclined  to 
chase  these  agitators  out  of  town.  'I'he 
newsboys  may  be  stampeded  once  in  a 
while,  as  in  this  instance;  but,  general¬ 
ly  speaking,  they  have  good  busine.ss 
sense;  and  they  will  realize  that  high¬ 
er  selling  prices  for  the  papers  mean 
greater  profits  for  themselves.  And  a  < 
soon  as  this  fact  becomes  clear  to 
them  they  will  fall  in  line  and  do  their 
part  in  boosting  the  papers  at  the  nc.v 
prices. 
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PERSONALS 


To  scramble  tht'ough  this  ran¬ 
dom  business  with  hands  reason¬ 
ably  clean,  to  have  played  the  part 
of  a  man  or  a  woman  with  some 
reasonable  fulness,  to  have  often 
resisted  the  diabolic,  and  at  the  end 
to  be  still  resisting  it,  is  for  the  poor 
human  soldier  to  have  done  right 
well. — Stevenson. 


NKW  YORK. — Theron  Bamburger, 
lecently  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  has  Joined  the  copy  desk 
staff  of  the  New  York  Journal. 

John  H.  Powers  has  resigned  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Kelly-Smith  Co.  to  be¬ 
come  associated  with  the  Scripps  news¬ 
papers. 

Roy  I).  Moore,  Western  business 
manager  of  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  was  in  New  York  this  week  in 
conference  with  General  Manager  Wil¬ 
son. 

Irwin  Barbour,  of  New  York,  who  had 
charge  of  the  New  York  night  office  of 
the  International  News  Service  during 
F.  B.  Attwood’s  vacation  recently,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Washington 
Bureau.  John  E.  Nevin,  who  now  has 
charge  of  both  the  day  and  night  staffs 
in  Washington,  has  recovered  from 
a  threatened  attack  of  pneumonia,  and 
is  again  on  duty. 


OTHER  CITIES.— Fred  W.  Scott,  for¬ 
merly  business  manager  of  the  Aus¬ 
tin  (Tex.)  Statesman,  and  afterwards 
connected  with  the  management  of  K. 
Lamity’s  Harpoon,  published  at  Austin, 
is  seriously  ill  In  a  sanitarium  at  Austin. 

John  McCune,  who  has  been  with,  the 
Colusa  (Cal.)  Sun  Publishing  Company 
for  twenty-flve  years  as  its  foreman, 
became  general  manager  on  December  1. 
William  J.  Voss,  formerly  of’  Colusa, 
has  returned  to  become  news  editor  of 
the  Colusa  Sun,  succeeding  Frank  Fo- 
galsang,  resigned. 

Mra  Lavinia  G.  Graham,  a  promi¬ 
nent  newspaper  woman,  who  has  been 
in  the  East  during  the  past  year,  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  Los  Angeles,  and  was 
tendered  a  luncheon  by  a  number  of 
friends  at  the  Hotel  Alexandria. 

Dr.  James  A.  Macdonald,  late  of  the 
Toronto  Globe,  in  a  lecture  before  the  St. 
Paul  Institute  on  November  28,  sum¬ 
marized  the  common  points  of  interest 
between  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  and  termed  the  United  States 
and  Canada  the  next  hope  for  Europe. 

Charles  E.  Witt,  editor  of  the  Shell- 
rock  (la.)  News,  has  been  appointed 
private  secretary  by  Governor-elect  W. 
L.  Harding,  of  Iowa. 

Lester  M.  Hart,  a  Portland,  Me., 
newspaper  man,  and  for  fifteen  years 
a  Legislative  reporter,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  private  secretary  by  Governor- 
elect  Carl  E.  Milliken,  of  Maine. 

William  J.  Weber,  of  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  has  been  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Elizabeth  Times. 

After  a  year  at  the  head  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (O.)  Daily  News,  Howard  L. 
Burba  has  resigned  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  managing  editor  of  the  Lima 
(O.)  Times-Democrat.  At  one  time  in 
his  newspaper  career  Mr.  Burba  was 
city  editor  of  the  Lima  News,  evening 
contemporary  of  the  Democrat. 


Boston. — Carl  Upham,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Record,  has 
joined  the  “lobster”  staff  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Samuel  Carrlck,  of  the  Journal  sport¬ 
ing  staff,  is  taking  the  second  week  of 
his  postponed  vacation. 


Joseph  Pesa,  formerly  a  Boston  news¬ 
paper  man  and  more  lately  press  agent 
for  two  of  the  leading  theatres  of  this 
city,  is  now  publicity  representative  of 
the  Atlas  Film  Company,  of  New  York. 

Bert  Ford,  one  of  the  star  men  on  the 
American,  has  returned  to  his  work 
on  the  staff  of  that  paper  after  several 
months  at  the  border  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent. 

A.  W.  Cullis,  is  filling  in  on  the  dis¬ 
trict  desk  of  the  Post.  Joseph  Carlin 
is  taking  the  desk  vacated  by  George 
B.  C.  Rugg,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Post,  who  is  on  sick  leave. 

Charles  Merrill,  of  the  Globe,  is  at 
Ossipee,  N.  H.,  covering  the  early  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  Small  murder  trial. 

J.  A.  Tyson,  of  the  rewrite  battery  of 
the  Po.st,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  that  paper  and  gone  to  New  York, 
where  it  is  reported  he  has  a  good  sce¬ 
nario  writing  position. 

Louis  Raycroft  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  famous  New.smakers 
Club. 

Samuel  Bowles  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Boston  American  as  a  special 
writer. 

Warren  Dyer,  of  the  Globe  staff,  holds 
the  record  for  low  cost  of  repairs  for 
his  automobile  among  Boston  news¬ 
paper  men.  Mr.  Dyer  has  a  car  that 
is  popularly  known  as  a  flivver.  He 
has  driven  the  same  4,500  miles  at  a 
repair  expense  of  30  cents. 

Fred  H.  Thompson,  night  city  editor 
of  the  Post,  says  that  winter  is  the 
best  time  for  autoing,  and  will  drive  his 
car  all  winter.  Several  machines  are 
owned  by  members  of  the  staff,  but 
they  have  been  housed  for  the  months 
of  snow  and  ice. 

James  Walsh  has  been  doing  the 
shorthand  work  for  the  Post  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Billy  Sunday  sermons. 
The  pot-hook  men  say  that  Sunday  is 
the  despair  of  all  reporters,  for  his 
speed  of  delivery  frequently  rises  to  300 
words  per  minute. 

Frank  Joyce,  day  city  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  taken  up  the 
habit  of  early  morning  plunges  at  the 
L  Street  bathing  stretch. 

Frank  Sibley,  of  the  Globe,  has  se¬ 
cured  several  lecture  engagements 
since  his  return  from  the  border. 

Albert  I.  Prince,  of  the  Journal,  is 
writing  the  Billy  Sunday  leads  for  that 
papmr,  and  is  the  recipient  of  many 
compliments  for  the  good  work  he  is 
doing. 

Clifton  Loring  is  doing  City  Hall  for 
the  Boston  American. 

Clayton  Young  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Record. 

Frank  Meloon,  formerly  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  is  now  night  editor  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Joseph  &rcVicar  has  been  made 
managing  editor  o'"  tlie  Advertiser.  He 
i.s  a  young  man  of  varied  newspaper 
experience. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— Mark  Wat¬ 
son,  formerly  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  New  York  office 
of  that  newspaper,  where  he  will  con¬ 
tribute  financial  articles. 

Marvin  Creager,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Kan.saa  City  Star,  has  arrived  in 
Washington  to  take  charge  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  of  that  newspaper.  Mr.  Creager 
succeeds  Roy  Roberts,  who  will  look 
after  the  happenings  of  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature  at  Jeffer.son  City,  Mo.,  (this 
winter. 

William  A.  Bird,  jr.,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  bureau,  is  receiving  the  felici¬ 
tations  of  his  friends  as  “Daddy  Bird,” 
a  junior  member  arriving  at  the  home 
recently. 

Caryl  N.  Odell,  Andrew  R.  Kelley, 


and  Henry  Surguy  will  composed  the 
Capitol  force  of  the  Washington  Herald. 

Kent  R.  Cochran  has  arrived  in 
Washington  as  manager  of  the  Pacific 
.News  Service,  an  organization  that  is 
Ixnng  represented  in  the  Capitol  for  the 
first  time. 

Aaron  B.  Rosenthal,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  who  was  recalled  to  the  home 
office  soon  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congres.s,  has  returned  to  Washington 
to  resume  his  work  at  this  end. 

Liwrcnce  Todd,  of  many  years’  expe- 
I  ience  in  Icgi.slative  and  newspaper 
work,  and  recently  secretary  to  Repre- 
.sentative  Meyer  London  of  New  York, 
has  resigned  to  take  up  newspaper  work, 
being  accredited  to  the  Wilmington 
Every  Evening. 

Sam  M.  VV’illiams  is  again  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  a.s.sociated  with  the  New  York 
Evening  World  staff. 

Edward  C.  Easton  has  been  added  to 
the  .staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Theodore  H.  Tiller  has  returned  to 
Washington  to  resume  his  legi.slatlve 
correspondence  for  the  Munsey  news¬ 
papers.  For  the  past  six  week.s,  Mr. 
Tiller  has  been  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  as 
the  publicity  expert  for  the  Missi.s.sippi 
Centennial  Exposition,  which  opens  a 
year  hence. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.— Frederick  R. 

Barkley  has  returned  from  his  wed¬ 
ding  trip  through  New  York  and  is 
hack  at  his  desk  in  the  Journal  office. 

Sam  Oti.s,  former  night  rewrite  man, 
has  been  made  assistant  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Journal. 

Arthur  W.  Talbot,  of  the  Providence 
.lournal,  is  the  candidate  for  president 
of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  he  will  be  elected  without  oppo¬ 
sition. 

William  Tugman,  F.  R.  Barkley,  and 
Larry  Gardner,  former  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican  men  now  on  the  Journal,  will 
attend  a  dinner  of  old  staff  men  of  the 
Massachusetts  paper  in  Boston  next 
week. _ 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.— W.  H.  Barr  is 
now  editorial  writer  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  I..eader,  succeeding  “Jack”  Hol¬ 
lis,  the  latter  being  editorial  writer  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

Martha  Root,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Index,  was.  called  to  Cambridge  Springs 
by  the  death  of  her  mother, 

I.iesser  Samuels,  local  dramatic  critic, 
addressed  the  Pittsburgh  Philo-Drama- 


tlsts  on  “Dramatic  Criticism  as  a  Fine  j 

Art.”  I 

R.  E.  Allen  has  gone  to  the  Boston  j 

American  from  the  Pittsburgh  Post  edi-  ^ 

toriikl  department.  j 

E.  Ross  Bartley  is  now  assistant  1 

night  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  A.  P. 
office.  Mr.  Bartley  comes  from  the 
Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus. 

Miss  Florence  Rook,  daughter  of  Col. 

Rook,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  is 
prominent  in  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of 
the  American  Girls’  Aid  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  sale  of  goods  made 
by  French  soldiers. 

E.  B.  Speer,  formerly  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Dispatch  and  Ira  N.  Hull,  lately 
news  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  American  i 

Press  Association  office,  have  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Midland  Herald,  in 
the  new  steel  town  near  Pittsburgh, 

IJllian  Russell  was  received  as  a 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Woman’s  ; 

Press  Club  on  Monday.  Miss  Russell 
in  private  life  is  the  wife  of  A.  P. 

Moore,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Leader. 

Fred  J.  Wilson,  manager  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  was  recently 
the  guest  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and 
Sun. 

Florent  Gibson,  a.ssistant  sporting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  spent 
Thanksgiving  with  his  mother  in  Can¬ 
ton,  O. 

Robert  A.  Goshorn,  well  known  in 
newspaperdom  in  Pennsylvania,  is  the 
editor  of  a  new  monthly  published  in 
Pittsburgh  in  the  interests  of  police 
and  firemen. 

Daniel  A.  Murphy,  manager  of  the 
Central  News  Photo  Service,  visited  the 
Post  and  Sun  on  his  recent  visit  here. 

H.  W.  Bloomfield,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News,  has 
succeeded  C.  W.  Voitle  as  manager  of 
the  Washington  (Pa.)  News. 


VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK 

Henry  N.  Rickey,  Oeveland,  Ohio, 
editor-in-chief,  Scripps  newspapers. 

W.  B.  Berry,  the  Ottawa  (Can.)  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  New  York  World. 

W.  B.  Colver,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Clover  Leaf  Papers  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Fred  B.  Foulk,  librarian  and  ex¬ 
change  editor,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer. 


Tlie  Springfield  Union 

has  renewed  its  contract 
lor  tlie  Haskin  Letter 
for  anotker  year.  ^ 

1 - - ::: - ^ - W- 


The  R.e?k.sorv’ 

TKe  re’turPk^  a  que^tionn-avire 

sKow  tKoLt  66%  of'  our  j'ub.5cribe.r\>’ 
reBLd  tKe  ti'a^kirv  Letter  every  d'&y. 

M.5.5Kern\aj\ 

MANAGINq  EDITOR^ 
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“  The  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper 
in  New  York” 


OVER  HALF  MILUON 

lines  of  advertising 

GAINED 

The  Evening  Mail 

in  the  past  six  months. 

514,654  Lines 


That  is  a  greater  gain  than  was  made  by 

any  other  New  York  Evening  Newspaper. 


HERE  ARE  THE  FIGURES; 

(Gains  in  advertising,  in  columns,  from 
June  1  to  November  30) 


Mail  -  -  - 1,762 
Sun  -  -  -  - 1,714 
Tel^ram  - 1,413 


Journal  —  802 
Globe  -  -  -  -  747 
Post  ■  -  -  -  513 
World  -  -  ■  272 


THERE  IS  A  REASON 


The  Evening  Mail  has  a  greater  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  per  copy,  than  any  other  New 
York  evening  paper  of  the  same  or  greater 
circulation. 


PERSONALS 

(Continued.) 

Chicago. — T.  a.  Read  and  Joseph 
Swerllngr  have  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  *rrlbune.  Mr.  Swerllng  was 
formerly  with  the  Chicago  Herald. 

E.  H.  I^avenport,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  American  staff,  han  been  made 
editor  of  White  City  News,  the  organ 
of  one  of  Chicago’s  largest  aniusement 
parks. 

Jay  Williams,  of  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been  conducting  that  pa¬ 
per’s  campaign  for  electrification  of 
Chicago  railroads. 

Sheppard  Butler,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  staff,  has  been  made  automo¬ 
bile  editor.  He  succeeds  J.  C.  Burton, 
resigned. 


Milwaukee,  wis.— j.  l.  Freden- 
burg  has  resigned  as  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Wl.scon.sln  to  join 
the  copy  desk  force  on  the  Free  Press. 

Hanlel  Coleman,  who  repre.sented  the 
Sentinel  as  staff  correspondent  on  the 
Texas  border  for  several  months.  Is 
reading  copy  on  the  Evening  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

H.  A.  Simons,  formerly  of  the  Senti¬ 
nel,  has  gone  to  the  Chicago  Examiner 
as  a  rewrite  man. 

Chester  Vonier  has  resigned  from  the 
Free  Press  to  Join  the  Sentinel  staff. 

Aaron  B.  Rosenthal,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
has  returned  to  the  national  capital. 
Rosenthal  Tiandled  State  politics  for 
the  Journal  during  the  recent  campaign. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.— Paul  Neiman, 

who  recently  resigned  as  manager  of 
the  Portland  Bureau  of  the  Pacific 
News  Service  Is  now  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  desk. 

Elfred  Eddy,  formerly  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune, 
is  now  on  the  copy  de.sk  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call. 

Mr.  McClellan,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  News,  recently  went  East  to  join 
the  staff  of  a  labor  Journal  In  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Thomas  Bourke,  who  Is  connected 
with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  has  arrived  here  for  a 
sTiort  visit. 


CANADA. — Hugh  Meinnis,  recently 
editor  of  the  Summerside  (P. 
E.  I.)  Journal,  has  received  an  Im¬ 
portant  appointment  in  the  Militia  De¬ 
partment  at  Ottawa.  He  was  at  one 
time  editor  of  the  Charlottetown  (P.  E. 
I.)  Examiner  and  later  on  the  staff  of 
the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald. 

W.  M.  Scanlon,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader,  who  enlist¬ 
ed  with  the  first  Canadian  contingent, 
has  been  awarded  the  military  medal 
for  bravery  in  the  field.  He  was 
well-known  in  Canadian  newspaper 
circles  being  connected  at  various  times 
with  the  Ottawa  Journal  and  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Herald. 

Frank  C.  Hoy  has  resigned  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Toronto  World 
and  is  now  engaged  In  the  production 
of  pictorial  sections  for  a  number  of 
Canadian  dailies  including  the  Toron- 
ton  News,  Peterboro  Examiner,  St. 
Thomas  Journal,  Niagara  Falls  Review, 
Kingston  Whig. 

Ed  Boehringer,  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
News,  has  resigned  to  become  publicity 
manager  for  the  Ohio  State  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League. 

R.  J.  Scott  has  been  appointed  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News,  to 
take  the  place  of  Ole  May,  who  re¬ 
signed  several  weeks  ago  to  go  West. 


Editor’s  Broadening  Course 

Ben  A.  Neal,  editor  of  the  Washing, 
ton  (Ga)  Reporter,  a  semi-weekly  news- 
paper,  has  been  named  as  sec-retary  to 
Hoke  Smith,  United  States  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Mr.  Neal,  In  his  paper,  says 
he  has  no  idea  of  going  to  Wa.shlngton 
permanently.  He  wishes  to  put  In  a 
winter  studying  life  In  the  national  cap¬ 
ital  and  broadening  his  view.s,  and  he 
thinks  this  a  good  way  to  do  it. 


E.  M.  Foster  Hit  by  Aulo 

As  Edgar  M.  Foster,  business  manager 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  step¬ 
ped  from  a  street  car  In  Louisville,  Ky., 
a  few  days  ago  he  was  struck  by  an 
automobile.  Both  his  legs  were  frac¬ 
tured,  two  ribs  were  broken,  and  his 
nose  was  broken.  He  was  unconscious 
when  taken  to  a  hospital,  but  is  now 
re.stlng  as  comfortably  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected. 


“Tom”  Watson  Acquitted 

Thomas  E.  Watson,  author  and  edi¬ 
tor,  was  acquitted  by  a  Jury  In  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  the 
charge  of  sending  obscene  matter 
through  the  mall.  The  matter  for 
which  he  was  Indicted  and  tried  was  a 
series  of  attacks  on  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  the  second  time  he 
was  tried. 


President  to  Resume  Talks 

Pre.sident  Wilson,  It  is  expected,  will 
re.sume  talking  direct  to  the  public  via 
Washington’s  300  newspaper  corre.spon- 
dents  during  the  present  Congress  .ses- 
.sion.  His  regular  schedule  of  routine, 
to  be  arranged  next  week,  will  include 
conferences  with  newspaper  men — re¬ 
viving  a  custom  discontinued  when  the 
international  situation  became  so  acute 
two  years  ago  that  such  meetings  prov¬ 
ed  embarrassing  to  the  Government. 


French  Editor  Lectures 

M.  Stephan  I.,auzanne,  editor  of  I.ie 
Matin,  the  Paris  daily,  lectured  Thurs¬ 
day  night  at  the  Mus6e  d’Art  Fran^ais, 
599  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  on  “With 
the  French  soldiers  in  the  trenches  be¬ 
fore  Verdun."  The  lecture  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  new  slides  from  the  French 
Ministry  of  War. 


Newspaper  Man  Missing 

G.  B.  Kipp,  a  former  Toronto,  Can. 
newspaperman,  who  was  in  France  with 
the  95th  Battalion,  has  been  reported 
missing  since  October  8.  He  is  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  and  unmarried.  A 
brother  Is  L.  F.  Kipp,  city  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Herald,  and  another  bryher 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Western  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  at  Winnipeg. 


Editor  Boosts  His  Rival 

Thomas  Brooks  Fletcher,  editor  of  the 
Marion  (O.)  Tribune  boosted  his  rival 
editor.  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket  in  1920,  In  a  recent 
speech  before  the  Shelby ville  (Ind.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Life  Saved  by  Tin  Helmet 

Captain  A.  B.  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
Toronto  Star  staff,  who  was  wounded  in 
France  has  been  invalided  home.  He 
received  a  captaincy  in  the  field,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  Canadians  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  tanks  in  action. 


Not  many  news  stories  are  spoiled 
through  condensation. 
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E.  S.  CONE, 
New  York 


A.  F.  LOKENZEN 
Chicajro 


J.  E.  WOODMAN 
Chicago 


Facts  for  Advertisers 


If  you  want  both  Daily  and  Sunday  circulation,  the  PITTSBURGH 
POST  and  the  PITTSBURGH  SUN  give  you  the  most  for  your  money. 

If  you  use  Sunday  issues  exclusively,  the  POST  gives  you  the  greatest 
value. 

If  you  confine  your  patronage  to  week-day  issues  the  combination  of  the 
POST  and  the  SUN  is  second. 

Not  only  do  the  POST  and  SUN  occupy  a  com¬ 
manding  position  in  quantity  of  circulation, 
price  considered,  but  in  quality  —  purchasing 
power — these  two  papers  stand  without  a  peer 
in  the  “Steel  City.** 

Every  week  and  every  month  for  the  past  three  years  the  POST  and 
SUN  have  shown  a  gain  in  local  advertising,  in  foreign  advertising  and  in 
circulation,  and  they  are  still  gaining.  Today,  beyond  any  question  in  adver¬ 
tising  value  the  POST  and  SUN  stand  first  in  Pittsburgh.  The  rates  are 
flat.  The  papers  are  first  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  circulation. 


A.  H.  YOUNG 
New  York 


J.  B.  WGNAM 
Chicago 


A.  C.  BUNN 
New  York 


H.  I.  SHAW 
Chicago 


AMOUNT  OF  CIRCUU 
TION  FOR  EACH  CENT 
_ PER  LINE 


NET  PAID 
CIRCULATION 


PAPER 


POST 
SUN  < 

POST 
SUN  ' 
POST 


(SUNDAY) 


(DAILY) 


(DAILY) 


(DAILY) 


E.  E.  PATTON 
New  York 


(SUNDAY) 


L.  B.  ALLEN 
Chicago 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  contracts  for  the  PITTSBURGH  POST 
and  SUN  and  to  give  them  all  the  copy  you  send  to  Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH  POST  PITTSBURGH  SUN 


Pittsburgh* s  Cleanest  Newspapers 


CONE.  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN 

PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO  DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY 


ATLANTA 


NEW  YORK 


HENRY  C.  JANN 
Chicago 


(. 


c 


H.  W.  BEYE.\ 
New  York 


H.  G.  SCHRYVER 
New  York 


GEO.  M.  KOHN 
Atlanta 


O.  G.  DAVIES 
Kansas  City 


R.  J.  BUELL 
Detroit 
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OHIO  STATE  JOURNAL 
Columbus*  Ohio 

Published  for  over  100  years 
Daily  &  Sunday 
Only  morning  daily 
newspaper  in  Columbus 
Greatest  Pure  Food  Advertising  medium 
in  Ohio 

Read  by  more  women  than  any 
other  Columbus  newspaper, 

Represented  in  the  foreign 
advertising  field,  East  &  West, 
for  17  years 
by 

J.  P.  McKlNNEY  &  SON 

334  FifUi  Avanue,  New  York  122  So.  Mleliicaii  ATOima.  Chicato.  111. 


The  Holiday  Book  Number 
of 

The  Nation 

(published  November  30) 
Contains  13,485  agate  lines  of 

paid  Advertising — 

This  is  the  largest  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  ever  carried  in  a  single 
issue  of  The  Nation,  and  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  Holiday  Book 
Number  of  1915  by  3,294  lines. 


The  following  is  a  record  of  the 
advertising  appearing  in  the 
HOLIDAY  BOOK  NUMBER 

of 

The  Nation 

for  the  last  six  years 

1911 — 5,296  agate  lines 
1912 — 6,956  agate  lines 
1913 — 8,104  agate  lines 

1914 — 8,450  agate  lines 
1915—10,191  agate  lines 

1916-13,485  agate  lines  , 

Adoertising  Manager 


MORE  NEWSPAPER  ADS 
FOR  WILLYS  OVERLAND 


Appropriation  for  Dailies  of  the  United 
States  to  Be  Increased  20  Per  Cent. — 
Total  Expenditure  of  This  Automobile 
Co.  for  1917  to  Be  $34150,000 — Newspa¬ 
pers  Most  Effective  in  Sales  Promotion. 
Newspapers  will  get  20  per  cent,  more 
advertising'  from  the  Willys-Overland 
Company  during  1917  than  for  the  year 
just  closing.  The  appropriation  of  the 
company  for  the  next  twelve  months,  it 
is  said,  will  total  13,250,000,  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  organization.  The 
decision  to  increase  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  account  Is  due  to  the  excellent 
returns  given  by  America’s  dailies. 

The  effect  of  the  larger  newspaper 
advertising  campaJgrn,  coupled  with  the 
manufacture. of  a  product  of  wider  scope 
and  adaptability,  has  resulted  in  a  ma¬ 
terial  reduction  in  the  per-car  cost  of 
the  company’s  advertising. 

The  change  in  policy  has  been  due, 
in  a  large  measure,  to  the  wider  market 
the  newspapers  have  brought  to  the 
company,  because  of  the  intensive  cam¬ 
paigns  they  conduct  in  the  populous 
communities  which  they  serve. 

THE  DBTK«MIN1N(1  FAf3TOR. 

Just  what  proportion  the  advertising 
expense  will  i)ear  to  the  gro.ss  value  of 
manufactured  cai's  is  not  known.  The 
low  c^ost  of  newspaper  advertising,  re¬ 
sults  in  sales  considered,  has  determined 
the  company  to  extend  its  campaign 
among  the  dailies,  in  order  to  develop  a 
field  that  gives  constantly  greater  re- 
turn.s. 

It  is  reported  that  magazine  and 
farm-paper  accounts  are  to  be  reduced, 
but  this  is  denied  in  Toledo.  The  exact 
manner  in  which  the  appropriation  will 
be  apportioned  is  not  yet  known,  but 
that  there  will  be  a  general  readjust¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  evident,  first  in  the 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
the  company  will  expend  with  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
will  rely,  upon  them  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before  to  push  national  sales, 
and,  secondly,  in  the  total  increase  in 
the  general  adverti.sing  appropriation. 

The  combining  of  national  markets  by 
the  newspapers,  th^  cooperation  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  pushing  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  products,  the  character  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  dailies  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  have  surveyed  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields  for  the  benefit  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  have  opened  up  possibilities  to 
manufacturers  that  have  and  are  at¬ 
tracting  a  constantly  enlarged  amount 
of  newspaper  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  increase  of  20  per  cent,  to 
the  newspapers  by  the  Willys-Over¬ 
land  Company  is  in  recogrnitlon  of  this 
fact 

Part  of  the  result  of  the  closing  year’s 
outlay  for  advertising  was  announced  In 
Toledo  Tuesday,  when  a  grroup  of  dis¬ 
tributers,  dealers,  and  sales  people  rep¬ 
resenting  one-eighth  of  the  WiUys-Over. 
land  Company’s  sales  jorganlzatlon,  sign¬ 
ed  contracts  for  $20,000,000  worth  of  cars 
for  1917  spring  and  summer  delivery. 


MESSAGE  OF  OPTIMISM 


New  York  Ad  Club  Entertained  by  Elo¬ 
quence  of  Edward  J.  CatteU. 

“A  Message  of  Optimism”  might  well 
have  been  the  name  applied  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  to  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club  Thursday 
noon  by  Edward  James  Cattell.  Over 
one  hundred  members  were  present. 
The  address  was  replete  with  beautiful 
word-pictures  that  held  his  hearers 


spellbound,  then  brought  tears  to  their 
eyes.  As  suddenly  the  speaker  iirought 
roars  of  laughter  with  his  apt  stories 
of  illustration,  plunging  oft  again  into 
a  volley  of  beautiful  rhetoric.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  address  was  to  instil 
optimism  into  the  hearts  of  all,  and  to 
bring  a  message  to  the  bu.sinc.ss  men 
present  in  direct  opposition  to  the  many 
scare  messages  of  the  overflowing  of 
this  country  with  cheap  European  mer¬ 
chandise  after  the  war.  The  speaker 
was  certain  that  Europe  will  look  to 
this  country  for  help  for  many  years 
after  the  war,  and  predicted  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  many  years  of  good  business 
with  our  European  cousins. 

Mr.  Cattell  was  introduced  by  t.’yrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  the  well-known  publisher 
of  Philadelphia,  who  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  advertising  mtn  present 
the  immense  market  that  surrounds 
Philadelphia. 


AD  CLUB  IN  NEW  HOME 


First  Meeting  of  St.  Louis  Organization 
in  Its  New  Quarters. 

A  plan  to  increase  the  size  of  tlie  St 
Ix>uis  Ad  Club  has  been  adopted  t)y  es¬ 
tablishing  a  non-residence  member.ship, 
with  dues  at  $10  a  year.  Re.sldent  mem- 
ship  was  raised  from  $12  to  $20  yearly. 
This  was  accomplished  by  pa.ssing,  on 
November  28,  the  amendment  to  the  by¬ 
laws  proposed  the  week  previous. 

Three  permanent  standing  committees 
were  also  voted  on  and  carried.  The.se 
are  Publication  and  Bulletin,  Byron  W. 
Orr,  chairman;  Public  Speaker.s,  J.  W. 
Booth,  chairman;  and  House  Committee, 
E.  Lansing  Ray,  chairman. 

A  convention  board  con.sisting  of  J. 
Ford  Oberwinder,  Jno.  Ring,  and  (Jeo. 
M.  Burbach  will  handle  all  matters  in 
connection  with  the  A  .A.  C.  W.  nio«  ting 
in  1917. 


AD  SET  FARRELL  FREE 


Disproved  Murder  Charge  Made  Against 
Prisoner  in  Chicago. 

By  means  of  an  advertisement  in  the 
Chicago  newspapers,  Daniel  Farrell,  ar¬ 
rested  for  the  murder  of  a  saloonkeeper, 
is  now  a  free  man.  He  had  convinced 
his  attorneys  of  his  innocence,  but  to 
prove  it  to  the  authorities  required  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  exact  hour  at  which  he 
had  registered  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hotel. 

The  attorneys  advertised  for  persons 
who  had  registered  at  the  hotel  al)out 
the  time  that  Farrell  claimed  to  have 
taken  a  room.  More  than  thirty  an¬ 
swers  were  received,  with  the  result 
that  the  police  were  convinced  that 
Farrell  was  telling  a  true  story. 

“It  does  pay  to  advertise,"  said  Far¬ 
rell  as  he  left  the  lock-up.  freed  of  the 
charge. 


NO  ADS  IN  EXTRA  EDITIONS 


New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  Adopts 
New  Plan,  Recording  Large  Sales. 

To  economize  the  use  of  news  print, 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
printed  three  extra  editions  December  5, 
consisting  of  only  four  pages  each,  to 
announce  the  local  election  results.  Ail 
advertising  was  eliminated.  The  flr.st 
.extra  went  to  press  at  6  P.  M.,  the 
second  at  7:80,  and  the  third  at  9  P.  M. 
The  sales  were  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  paper.  From  July  1  to  December 
1  .the  Standard’s  consumption  of  new.s 
print  was  16  per  cent,  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1915,  while  net 
sales  were  6  per  cent  greater. 


Ralny-day  money  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
spent  on  pleasure,  but  on  pills,  plasters, 
and  prescriptiona — E.  W.  Howe. 
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Government  Report,  Oct.  1, 1916-  -171,247 


Government  Report, 


Oct.  1, 1915—  155,009 


3^ 


Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


New  York’e  Firet  Evening  Newtpaper 
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Diffirult  Proof-Reading 
M  me.  Uene  de  Quclin  wati  the  gucat  of 
llie  Woman's  Press  Club  of  Pittsburgh, 
1*11.,  on  Monday  last.  She  entertained 


the  members  by  telling  of  her  experi-  pelted  to  read  proofs  of  type  set  by 
ences  as  editor  of  a  Japanese  magazine  Japanese  from  Knglish  copy  of  which 
In  Toklo,  Japan,  where  she  was  com-  they  did  not  not  understand  one  word. 


American  Optical  Compai^ 


KStrikinl  ^ 
I  Indorsement 


Mm*USA 


•«»%.  f.  tfU. 


fw  nur  - _ _ _ 


to  educate'  the  public  on^ 
tight.  "  — 

*‘When  the  newspaper  publishers  reach 
a  realization  d  what  a  powerful  agency 
they  control  to  compete  for  the  national 
advertisers’  appropriation;  when  they  find 
out  what  It  means  to  render  real  service 
to  the  advertiser;  when  they  are  prepared 
to  give  the  foreign  advertiser  the  same 
square  deal  that  the  local  advertiser, 
being  on  the  ground,  can  get  when  they 
adopt  the  fiat  rate;  and,  lastly,  when 
they  clean  house  and  throw  out  of  their 
advertising  columns  the  filthy  patent 
medicine  stories  that  would  never  be 
tolerated  In  news  matter,  then  y^ni  j 
tlie  newspaper  come  into  Its  own-fThnee^ 
'"publishers  who  have  seen  the  ‘handwrlt- 
Ing  on  the  wall’  have  taken  the  first 
steps,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Provi¬ 
dence  is  served  by  two  of  the  cleanest, 
fairest  and  most  successful  newspapers 
In  the  world,  the  Journal  and  the  Evening, 
L^Bulletin.’V  ■ 

~  Jt"nor  to  his  address,  Mr.  CarsomB^ 
Lilted  motion  pictures  «h|^ng  the  pUnT" 
^MwsnQmpany  at  S cm 
W  Wmill  ^ 


of  your  Club- 

••  hop*  you  *,„  y... 


maA^ofy  truly. 

ChalaK^r""' 

canp* 
par  )  - 


From  an  Address  oy  0.  B.  Carson,  Adver^- 
Using  Manager  the  American  Optical  Com- 
pany,  Before  the  Town  Criers  of  Rhode  Island 
at  Providence,  September  18th,  1916. 

The  Providence  Journal 
The  Evening  Bulletin 

Rhode  Island's  Great  Newspapers 


SEPBESENTATIVES;  CHAS.  H.  EDDT  CO. 
New  York  Boston  Chicago 


MORE  NEWSPAPER  ADS 
FROM  FRUIT  GROWERS 

Old  Advertihcrf)  Will  Increase  Their  Ap- 
propriationM  During  1917,  While  New 
Accounts  Will  Appear,  to  Swell  the 
Buhinehii  of  Dailies  Result  <>f  Work 
of  W.  A.  Thomson,  of  A.  N  1’.  A. 

New  National  advertising  accounts 
will  appear  In  the  dally  newspapers 
during  1917.  A  number  of  advertisers 
of  nationally  distributed  product.s,  who 
have  lieen  successfully  patronizing  the 
dallies  of  the  country,  will  increase  their 
appropriations.  Just  what  the  Increase 
will  amount  to  Is  not  known,  but  that 
It  will  be  large  there  Is  no  ciuestion. 

The  work  is  being  promoted  by  W. 
A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Hurciau  of 
Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  who  is  now  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Thomson  left 
New  York  about  five  weeks  ago.  He 
visited  Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma.  San 
Francisco,  Dos  Angele.s,  and  other  cities. 
He  has  met  with  and  has  discussed  the 
matter  and  the  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  with  the  apple-growers  of  the 
Northwe.st,  the  great  canning  concerns, 
the  lumljer  associations,  and  tlu!  citrus 
fruit  organizations  of  southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  a.s  well  as  packers  who  market  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollar.s’  worth  of  fruit  annually, 

MISSIONARY  WORK  TOR  NEWSPAI’WtS. 

Mr.  Thomson  has  lieen  calling  on  the 
officers  of  these  associations,  and  has 
explained  to  them  the  advantages  that 
accrue  from  newspaper  advertising,  the 
po.sitive  results  that  may  be  oldained, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  market 
may  be  developed  because  of  the  inten¬ 
sive  local  campaigns  that  may  be  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  men  who  are  on  the 
ground,  and  who  may  obtain  coopera¬ 
tive  service  to  back  up  the  cojiy  the 
newspapers  carry.  The  success  of  oth¬ 
er  campaigns,  of  course.  Is  called  to 
the  attention  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  following  up  every 
lead,  overlooking  nothing  on  his  trip, 
and  because  he  is  .saturated  with  the 
subject,  he  is  in  a  position  to  give  any 
information  desired,  and  to  produce  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  daily 
newspaper  influence. 

While  no  definite  .statement  has  l»een 
made,  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Thom.son's 
trip  has  been  successful  beyond  his  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  that  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country  will  benefit  during 
the  coming  year,  not  only  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  advertising  of  older  adver- 
tiser.s,  who  will  take  on  new  publica¬ 
tions  and  increase  copy  In  those  that 
have  given  results,  but  that  new  ac¬ 
counts  will  also  appear  in  the  columns 
of  the  dailies  during  1917,  with  still 
more  that  have  promised  to  patronize 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  during 
1918. 

Florida  Ad  Clubs  Organize 

Representatives  from  several  of  the 
leading  cities  of  Florida  met  at  St.  .-\u- 
gustine  recently  and  organized  the  State 
Association  of  Adverti.sing  Club.s. 
Charles  A.  Tutewiler,  of  Jack.sonville, 
was  elected  president,  with  B.  R.  Kes¬ 
sler,  also  of  Jacksonville,  as  secretary. 
J.  R.  Murphy,  of  Palatka;  Fred  Wolff, 
of  Tampa;  T.  E.  Fitzgerald,  of  Daytona, 
were  elected  first,  second,  and  third 
vice-presidents,  respectively.  S.  F. 
Kidder,  of  St  Augustine,  was  elected 
secretary,  and  an  executive  committee, 
composed  of  two  members  from  each  of 
the  clubs,  was  named.  This  committee 
will  conduct  ail  official  affairs  of  the 
Club  not  coming  under  direct  charge  of 
the  president  and  other  officers.  The 
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PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  PAPER 
M  AKES  STRONG  DEFENCE 


Tribune  ConlendH  It  Violated  No  Fed¬ 
eral  Statute  in  Grand  Jury  Story,  Did 
Not  Insult  Gourt,  Only  Published 
News  and  Sought  to  Learn  How  Far 
It  Could  Go. 

I’i.oviDBNCB,  U.  I.,  December  5. — John 
j.  I'itzgerald,  attorney  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Tribune,  has  aaked  the  United 
States  District  Court  here  to  dismiss 
the  information  for  contempt  which 
L’nited  States  District  Attorney  Har¬ 
vey  A.  Baker  brought  against  the  Tri¬ 
bune  as  the  result  of  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  November  21  relating  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  being  conducted  by  Federal 
authorities  into  the  alleged  distribution 
of  drtiga 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  last 
Saturday,  the  attorneys  were  given  ten 
days  in  which  to  file  briefs,  citing  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  points  which  they  say 
hold  true  in  this  case. 

The  position  of  the  Tribune  as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  that  there 
was  no  intent  to  flaunt  the  Court  or 
adopt  an  arrogant  attitude  toward  it. 
The  Tribune,  he  said,  wished  to  learn 
to  what  limits  newspapers  may  go  in 
publishing  the  news  without  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  course  of  Justice,  and  it  had  no 
intention  in  the  present  case  of  caus¬ 
ing  any  such  obstruction. 

The  Tribune  further  contends  that 
the  information  does  not  bring  that 
paper  within  the  provisions  of  section 
725  of  the  Federal  statutes:  that  the 
said  publication  is  not  an  act  of  mis¬ 
behavior  of  any  person  in  the  presence 
of  the  Court;  that  it  is  not  an  act  so 
near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice:  that  it  is  not  a 


publication  that  obviously  intends  to 
influence  the  action  of  the  Court  or 
jury;  that  it  does  not  necessarily  im¬ 
ply  an  effort  to  put  forth  some  act 
which  in  its  natural  if  not  necessary 
consequence  must  be  attended  with  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

PAPER  DENIES  PREJUDICE. 

That  said  article  does  not  scandalize 
the  Court,  grand  jury,  or  any  officers 
or  witnesses  appearing  before  said 
grand  jury,  nor  does  it  abuse  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  in  the  cases  there,  nor 
does  it  prejudice  or  tend  to  prejudice 
mankind  against  persons  before  their 
case  is  heard. 

The  Tribune  also  argues  that  the 
publication  complained  of  does  not  vio¬ 
late  the  secrecy  of  the  grand  jury  in 
any  respect,  not  referring  to  any  evi¬ 
dence  given  before  said  grand  jury, 
merely  stating  the  fact  that  certain  per¬ 
sons  were  taken  before  the  grand  jury, 
a  matter  which  said  t)ersons  themselves 
were  at  liberty  to  state,  and  which  per- 
.sons  who  knew  said  fact  were  at  liberty 
to  state,  and  the  publication  of  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  not  secrets  of  the  grand 
jury  pre  not  comprehended  in  section 
725  of  the  Federal  statutes.  Finally,  the 
Tribune  says,  the  article  was  a  mere 
publication  of  a  news  item,  and  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  general  interest.  It  was  no  in¬ 
tention  whatever  to  impede  or  ob- 
.struct  the  administration  of  justice,  nor 
an  article  which  in  itself  necessarily 
or  naturally  obstructed  or  tended  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  administration  of  justice. 


Buchanan  Now  with  EUIner 
George  Wicks  Buchanan,  formerly 
president  of  the  Buchanan  Advertising 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Jos.  Ellner  Co., 
Ltd.,  New'  York.  Mr. .Buchanan  has 
specialized  in  advertising  food  products. 


Put  Your  Sales  Manager 
Wise  To  Trenton 

One  exhibitor  sold  more  goods  in  4  days  at 
Trenton  Times  food  show  than  in  two 
weeks  in  a  city  20  times  the  size. 

This  illustrates  the  value  of  our  food  pro¬ 
paganda,  our  big  Thursday  feature  of  50  re¬ 
cipes  and  3  food  pages,  and  the  responsive 
attitude  of  our  readers. 

500,000  Lines  cf  Food  AdvertisiDg  Annually 

tells  the  story  of  those  who  have  tried  and 
profited  by  this  “food  atmosphere”  which 
mecins  quicker  distribution  cind  permcinent 
sales  at  a  lower  cost. 

Times — only  evening — 12c  a  week 
A.  B.  C.— 23,000  Net. 

Trenton  Times— Trenton,  N.  J. 

Kelly-Smith  Co. 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Mr.  Lafayette  Young 


installed 

4  Model  C  Intertypes 


in- the 

Des  Moines  Capital 

last  May. 

In  October  he  installed 


5  Model  B  Intertypes 


discarding  the  composing  machines  of  other  makes  he  had  been  using  and  making  this  a 
complete  Intertype  plant.  Mr.  Young  bought  “the  better  machine.” 


INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 
ILL. 

Old  Colony  Buildino 


NEW  ORLEANS 
LA. 

5M  Canon DELET  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAL. 

Nt  Tnibd  Stbeft 


World  Bldg.,  New  York  Canadian  .\aENT«,  MILLER  A  RICHARD,  Toeonto  einI  W 
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The  Indianapolis 
Star  reaches  more 
people  on  rural 
routes  than  any  other 
Indianapolis  paper. 

The  Shdfer  Group: 
CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MUNCIE  STAR 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DENVER  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Heart})  co-operation  extended  to 
advertisers.  Address 

Promotion  Dept. 

SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street  Chicago 


The  Boston 
Evening 
Record 

is  growing  in  circulation 
every  month  and  pro¬ 
ducing  for  its  advertisers. 
Net  paid  now  over  40,000. 


Rate,  r.o.p.  12  cents  a  line,  flat 


Represented  in  New  York  by 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Fredricks 


1,222,676 

Hues  of  sdTortlslng  carried  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  In  November. 

.■{29,540  more  lines 
than  were  cariitsi  In  Xovenilier,  1915. 

Qllje  Betroit  :fxtt 

"Slichigan’s  Orealest  Wcioapoper." 

VERREE  *  /  F.r.if.  ) 

CONKLIN  S  a*pr««UliT«  t  DctrpH 

t  he  hirgesl  tvo  emt  morning  circnlatUm  in 
America. 


Buffalo  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  PublUber 


”TKe  only  Buffalo  newtpaper  that  ea«- 
•ort  its  advertifbig  columna.  Many  of 
our  adverliter*  u*e  our  columni  dcluaiya* 
Ip  The  above  it  one  of  the  maay  raa* 
son*  e/hy. 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C 


Foreign  Advertising  Representotives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
I  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

j.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


DISCUSS  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Representatives  of  Business  Newspapers 
Plan  to  Co-operate  wtih  Exporters. 

Fifty  editors;  representing  papers 
connected  with  the  New  York  Business 
Pubiishers’  Association,  Inc.,  met  at 
luncheon  at  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  Thursday  afternoon,  to  listen 
to  an  address  by  Dr.  Pratt,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  work  of  the  Department, 
as  it  boars  oh  the  plan  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  promote  America’s  foreigm  trade. 
Dr.  Pratt  gave  some  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  and  answered  a  number  of 
questions.  Last  Saturday  the  full  com-  . 
mittee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting 
convened  at  the  Advertising.;Club,  and 
from  its  number  a^ipoin^d  a  committee 
of  five  on  plan  and  scope,  consisting  of 
L.  P.  Alford,  of  the  American  Machin¬ 
ist;  A.  L.  Findlay,  of  the  Iron  Age;  R. 

V.  Wright,  of  the  Railway  Engineer;  C. 

W.  Baker,  of  the  Engineering  News,  and 
B.  F.  Carroll,  of  the  Textile  World 
Journal.  This  committee  will  outline  a 
plan  and  report  back  to  the  general 
committee.  A  committee  to  discuss  an<V 
study  the  Webb  bill  to  increa.se  the  for¬ 
eign  trade  of  the  United  States  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  consisting  of  R.  F.  .Soule,  of 
the  Hardware  Age;  B.  O.  Hough,  of  the 
American  Exporter,  and  F.  M.  Feiker, 
of  the  Electrical  World. 


BUFFALO  NEWS  IN  FILM 

Moving-Picture  Shows  How  a  Story  Is 
Obtained  and  Handled. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  been 
“filmed.”  The  movie  is  called  “The  Press 
and  the  Spoilsmen.”  It  is  in  three  reels 
and  shows  the  overthrow  of  a  criminal 
band.  It  also  shows  an  edition  of  the 
News  in  the  course  of  production  from 
the  receipt  of  the  news  to  the  final  is¬ 
sue  of  the  papers  to  the  newsboys. 

The  story  itself  is  a  fanciful  one.  A 
News  reporter,  searching  for  a  gang- 
leader,  scores  a  beat  because  of  his 
nerve  In  fiying  in  an  aeroplane.  The 
story  Is  rushed  to  the  office,  and  the 
picture  shows  Its  preparation.  It  Is 
rushed  to  the  city  editor,  then  to  the 
copy  desk,  and  from  there  to  the  com¬ 
posing-room  by  way  of  pneumatic  tubes. 
Its  course  through  the  composing-room 
and  stereotyplng-room,  and  then  to  the 
giant  presses  is  shown  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

The  picture  also  showed  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Butler,  founder  of  the  New.s, 
and  his  .son,  Edward  H.  Butler,  the  pres¬ 
ent  publisher.  None  of  the  scenes  were 
"set,”  they  being  taken  in  the  regular 
cour.se  of  events  In  the  News  office. 
The  story  was  written  by  Arthur  C. 
Willats,  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  New.s. 


ADVERTISING  INDUCES  THRIFT 

Strong  Tribute  Paid  by  Sl  Louis  Bankers 
to  Newspaper  Publicity. 

The  practice  of  saving,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  so  noticeably  among  St.  Louis¬ 
ans,  according  to  banking  records,  is 
due  largely,  so  the  local  bankers  say, 
to  newspaper  advertising.  Bank  offi¬ 
cials,  interviewed  on  the  subject,  point¬ 
ed  to  the  fact  that  the  $5,000,000  in¬ 
crease  in  savings  deposits  for  St.  Louis 
this  year  was  due  to  campaigns  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sermons  on  thrift  con¬ 
ducted  by  many  of  the  local  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  the  daily  papers. 

J.  Hughes  Powers,  vice-president  of 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  said: 

“More  people  are  saving  now  than 


ever  before.  During  the  last  year  33 
per  cent,  of  our  increases  in  savings  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  persons  who  formerly 
had  accounts  with  us,  but  withdrew 
them.  This  shows  that  they  were  Im¬ 
pressed  with  what  we  had  to  say  to 
them  through  the  daily  press.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  reach  all  the  people.” 

An  officer  of  the  St.  Louis  Union 
Bank  declared: 

“We  are  firm  believers  in  newspaper 
advertising.  As  a  proof  of  what 
it  does  we  frequently  Insert  cou¬ 
pons  in  the  papers  asking  readers  to  cut 
out  and  send  to  the  bank  for  booklet, 
etc.  We  get  many  replies  to  these  cou¬ 
pons,  which  is  prima-facie  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  new.spapers  reach  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  way  no  other  advertising  me¬ 
dium  can.” 

Julius  W.' jjtelnholdt,  vice-president  of 
the  Boatmenlls  Bank,  said: 

"Our  increase  in  savings  accounts  in 
the  last  year  is  due  to  large  extent  to 
advertising  we  did  in  the  daily  papers. 
It  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  people,  and  the  people  of  this 
city  are  saving  as  they  -never  did  be¬ 
fore.  The  increases  in  the  income  of 
the  wage-earner  is  partly  responsible,  of 
course,  but  the  constant  hammering 
in  the  press  has  contributed  to  a  big 
degree.” 

T.  Wright,  vice-president  of  the  Third 
National  Bank,  stated: 

“I  feel  sure  it  has  been  a  big  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  bank.  People  are  saving 
more  than  in  years,  and  while  our  sav¬ 
ings  are  not  as  large  as  some  other 
cities  in  the  Middle  West  and  East,  still 
we  are  gaining  right  along,  and  will 
continue  to  gain.  The  advertising  we 
have  done  has  helped  a  great  deal  in 
getting  the  public  in  a  right  frame  of 
mind  to  open  a  savings  account.” 

ARNOLD  GETS  LIBEL  VERDICT 


Court  Holds  Tbat  Providence  (R.  T.) 

Journal  Must  Pay  $10,000. 

A  jury  in  the  case  of  former  State 
Senator  Edward  E.  Arnold  vs.  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  has  awarded 
the  plaintiff  $10,000  in  the  libel  suit 
brought  by  the  Senator  to  recover 
$100,000  damages.  Mr.  Arnold  claimed 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Journal 
charged  personal  dishonesty,  while  the 
defendant  claimed  tjiat  it  was  fair,  rea¬ 
sonable  comment  on  a  public  man.  The 
plaintiff  says  that  it  was  not  that,  but 
was  brought  about  by  malice  and  ill- 
will. 

Justice  Barrows,  before  whom  the 
case  was  tried  in  the  Superior  Court  at 
East  Greenwich,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  said,  regarding  the  “question  of 
damages”: 

“There  has  been  no  testimony  of 
money  loss  on  Mr.  Arnold’s  part. 
Therefore  the  demand,  if  you  make  one, 
is  largely  discretionary  with  you.  If 
he  is  damaged,  you  must  consider  how 
much  you  are  to  give  him  for  the  as¬ 
sault.”  ^  * 

A  Fine  Prosperity  Number 

The  Central  West  Virginia  Prosperity 
number  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Telegram  was  issued  November 
28.  It  is  really  a  book  of  68  pages  and 
cover,  each  page  21  inches  by  six  col¬ 
umns  in  size.  It  is  a  complete  history 
of  the  industrial,  social,  and  commu¬ 
nity  life  of  that  section  of  the  country 
and  is  a  valuable  souvenir.  The  arti¬ 
cles  on  coal  and  glass  are  especially  in¬ 
teresting  and  complete  in  valuable  In¬ 
formation  to  those  who  know  nothing 
of  these  two  big  industrlca 


Don’t  judge  a  woman’s  intelligence  by 
the  sort  of  man  she  marries. 


BOSTON  POST  SANTA  CLAUS 


He  Will  Again  Make  Countless  Children 
Happy  This  Year. 

Boston,  December  5.— Tlie  Boston 
Post  Santa  Claus  has  once  again  .started 
on  his  mission  of  bringing  happiness  to 
thousands  of  needy  little  boy.s  and  girls 
who  would  otherwise  receive  no  gifts  on 
Christmas  Day. 

For  ten  years  the  Post  has  conducted 
a  Santa  Claus  department,  .and  each 
year  the  work  has  increased.  From  a 
fund  that  totalled  a  few  dollars  ten 


Joseph  D.  Hurley. 

years  ago,  the  sum  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Post  Santa  by  readers  of 
the  Boston  Post  was  nearly  $7,000  last 
year,  and  this  year  generous  readers  of 
the  Post  are  responding  to  the  call. 

Last  year  about  90,000  boys  and  glrjs 
received  gifts.  About  23,500  bundles 
were  sent  out  to  as  many  families,  and 
the  bundles  averaged  gifts  for  four  chil¬ 
dren.  The  entire  equipment  and  nearly 
all  the  employees  of  the  Hotel  and  Rail¬ 
road  News  Company  and  scores  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  that  were  donated  for  the  work 
were  used  to  deliver  the  bundles  direct 
to  the  children’s  homea  Hundreds  of 
parcels  were  sent  by  parcel  post. 

The  needy  and  deserving  little  folk 
write  their  letters  to  the  Post  Santa, 
Joseph  D.  Hurley,  and  tell  what  they 
hope  to  get  for  Christmas  to  make  them 
happy. 

CENSORSHIP  SOON  REVOKED 


News  of  Events  in  Santo  Domingo  Will 
Not  be  Suppressed. 

The  recent  establishing  of  a  news 
censorship  in  Santo  Domingo  liy  a 
naval  lieutenant  promptly  drew  sliarp 
criticism  from  several  "American  papers. 
Whether  this  fact  affected  the  naval 
authorities,  is,  of  course,  not  known. 

Last  Tuesday,  however,  revocation  of 
the  censorship  order  which  was  pre¬ 
venting  transmission  to  the  United 
States  of  news  of  events  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  republic  where  the  American  naval 
forces  have  enforced  military  rule  to 
restore  order,  was  announced  at  the 
Navy  Department  In  the  following 
statement: 

“The  comm£inding  officer  in  Santo 
Domingo  waters  was  authorized  when 
taking  over  affairs  there  to  issue  such 
orders  as  he  considered  necessary.  The 
order  regarding  censorship  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  prevent  publication  of  inflanuna 
tory  articles,  posters,  and  so  forth  in 
the  island  and  that  might  arouse  revo¬ 
lutionary  feeling  and  cause  loss  of  life 
due  to  riotings  and  uprisings.” 
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TRIBUNE  BUREAU 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Now  at  Your  Service 

for  the  Good  of  the  Cause 

OF  COURSE,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  an  investigation 
.  bureau  such  as  that  of  The  New  York  Tribune.”  So  writes  a 
New  York  newspaper  to  one  of  its  readers  who  had  protested  against 
the  character  of  certain  advertising  carried. 

For  the  good  of  the  cause  (Truth  in  Advertising)  The  Tribune 
has  decided  to  place  at  the  service  of  any  publisher,  the  reports,  data, 
and  recommendations  on  doubtful  advertisers  of  its  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gations. 

When  in  doubt  ask  The  Tribune  Bureau  of  Investigations.  It 
has  the  information  wanted,  or  will  do  its  best  to  get  it. 

©ribttite 

First  to  Last — the  Truth:  News — Editorials — Advertisements 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Circulation  100,000  Net  Paid 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

The  Uichard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  HuUctin  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  again  placing  orders  with  some 
Southern  newspapers  for  the  Bedford 
Springs  Mineral  Water,  Bedford 
Springs,  Pa. 


The  California  Packers’  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  deciding  on  an 
advertising  campaign.  The  agency  will 
be  Sidected  later. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Co.,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  sending 
out  additional  orders  to  some  Western 
Company,  for  the  "Hanes  Underwear," 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Liouis  £.  Anfenger,  Fullerton  Build¬ 
ing,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  making  2,000  line, 
one-year  contracts,  with  Middle  West 
new.spapers,  for  the  Empire  Auto  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolia 


Doremus  &  Morse,  31  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  city,  are  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  A. 
Iselin  &  Co.,  flnancial,  36  Wall  Street, 
New  York  city. 


The  Whitman  Advertising  Service, 
80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is 
again  making  contracts  with  newspap¬ 
ers  in  cities  where  they  have  stores  for 
the  Goodlow  Corporation,  clothing, 
Norfolk,  Va. 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  CIrcnIatloiia. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Clrcnlntion  for  6 
Months  Bndlmg  Oet.  !■  1916 

36,660  Daily 

We  fuatautee  tbe  largest  white  home 
dellrered  eTenIng  circulation  In  the  trade 
terrltorr  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  In  the  local  territory  the  States 
Is  the  logical  and  economic  medium. 

Circulation  data  sent  on  reqnest. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  BeprasentatlTes 
New  York  Chlenco  SL  Lenlo 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers*  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Bnmswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST, 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN,  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Mich. 


The  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  61  Broadway, 
New  York  city,  is  placing  nine  inches, 
three-column  one  time  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  the 
Wells  Fargo  Express  Co.,  61  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city. 


Guy  C.  Whldden,  Widener  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  sending  out  copy 
to  newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
the  Great  Valley  Mills  Buckwheat. 


Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  are  again  making  6,400-line 
contracts  with  a  selected  list  of  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Bauer  &  Black  "Blue  Jay 
Corn  Plasters,”  45  West  26th  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  again  placing  con¬ 
tracts  and  orders  with  newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  sections  for  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  "Quaker  Oats,"  Railway  Ex¬ 
change  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.  This 
agency  is  also  sending  out  orders  to 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  the 
Truepac,  Inc.,  “Truepac  Oysters,”  Bay- 
shore,  L^  I. 


The  Blackman-Ross  Company,  95 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is 
handling  the  advertising  of  N.  K.  Fair¬ 
banks  &  Co.,  “Gold  Dust,”  "Cottolene," 
“Fairy  Soap,”  etc.,  9  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Bell-Nugent,  67  Milk  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  placing  orders  with  Connecti¬ 
cut  newspapers  for  the  Kenlit  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Boston,  Masa 


Wendell  P.  Colton,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  city,  is  making  5,000-line  contracts 
with  newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  165  Broadway. 
New  York  city. 


Erwin  &  Wasey  Co.,  68  East  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  again 
making  new  contracts  with  newspapers 
in  sections  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


Woodwards,  Inc.,  900  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Is  placing  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  in  large  cities 
for  the  Hughes  Electric  Heating  Co., 
Chicago,  ni. 


Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  are  handling  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  S^llophone  Co.,  Phonograph, 
Harrison,  N.  J, 


The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  1001 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
sending  out  orders  to  some  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  newspapers  for  J.  E.  Caldwell  & 
Co.,  jewellers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Chaa  H.  Fuller  Company,  623 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Rl., 
is  placing  one-page  orders  with  large 
city  newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
the  Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  Com¬ 
pany,  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  Scheck  Advertising  Agency,  9 
Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  sending 
out  new  copy  to  newspapers  for  I. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  “John  Ruskin  Ogar,” 
Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Brewer  C.  Smith  Advertising 
Agency,  85  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  again  placing  renewals  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  W. 
A.  Varney  Company,  "Vamesis,"  Medi¬ 
cal,  25  Hamilton  Avenue,  Lynn,  Masa; 
also  again  making  renewals  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for'  Paul 
Jones  A  Co,  "Four  Roses  Whiskey,” 
Louisville,  Ky. 


The  Snitzler  Advertising  Company, 
Garland  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  again 
placing  eight-time  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  the  Dcar- 
l)om  (Medical)  Supply  Company,  6 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Martin  V.  Kelly  Company,  171 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will 
place  the  advertising  for  the  Automobile 
Show,  to  be  held  at  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace,  New  York,  commencing  the  week' 
of  January  13.  The  copy  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  New  York  city  newspapers. 


JULIAN  HARRIS  JOINS  WOODWARD 


Will  Prepare  and  Place  Publicity  for 
Fifty-five  Morris  Banks. 

Julian  Harris,  at  one  time  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Evening  Telegram, 
then  Sunday  editor  of  the  Herald  and 
later  manager  of  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  is  now  assisting 
W.  E.  Woodward,  formerly  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  publicity  and  advertising  for  the 
Industrial  Finance  Corporation  of  New 
York  city.  This  is  the  parent  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  famous  Morris  Banks 
that  are  being  organized  throughout  .the 
country  to  combat  the  loan  shark  evil. 

There  are  fifty-five  of  these  banks 
now  in  operation  and  tbe  central  or¬ 
ganization  presided  over  by  Messrs. 
Woodward  and  Harris  will  pre¬ 
pare  the  advertising  matter  to  be  used 
by  them.  Preparations  for  an  exten¬ 
sive  newspaper  campaign  are  being 
made,  and  this  campaign  will  be  worked 
by  States. 


SPECIALS  CONSOLIDATED 


Eastern  Office  of  Knill-Chamberlain-Hunt- 
ter  and  Big  Four  Combine. 

The  Eastern  office  of  Knill-Chamber- 
lain-Hunter,  Inc.,  has  been  consolidat¬ 
ed  with  the  Eastern  offict  of  the  Big 
Four  Special  Agency.  A.  E.  Chamber- 
lain  and  P.  L.  Apgar  will  be  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  Eastern  organization, 
which  will  be  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Knill-Chamberlain,  Inc., 
with  oflices  at  39  East  28th  Street.  A. 
E.  Chamberlain,  up  to  this  time  has 
been  connected  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Knill-Chaidberlain-Hunter  Co. 
The  Western  oflices  will  be  in  the  Peo¬ 
ples  Gas  Building,  Chicago.  This  com¬ 
pany  will  also  take  over  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Montana  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  will  represent  tbe  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald,  beginning  January  1. 


New  Appointments  of  Specials 

The  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Mail  announces 
the  appointment  of  Knill-Chamberlaln- 
Inc.,  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  as 
special  representatives  for  that  paper, 
effective  December  1.  The  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  American  has  appointed  the  E. 
Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency  of 
New  York  as  its  foreign  representative. 


Four-Page  Ad  as  Paper  Cover 
A  four-page  Christmas  advertisement 
of  a  department  store  in  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item,  made  an  excellent 
cover  for  that  paper  on  December  2. 
The  outside  pages  were  decorated  with 
the  usual  holly  and  Christmas  decora-' 
tions  in  colors,  the  front  showing  an 
immense  tree  with  candles  and  toys  and 
set  in  the  centre  a  picture  of  the  store 
advertised.  The  entire  edition  was 
wrapped  inside  the  ad,  it  being  used 
as  a  cover.  It  is  stated  that  the  cost 
of  the  ad- was  more  than  $1,100. 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

URKAM  OF  WEALTH. 

I  OI'T'EN  think 
WHEN  reading 
K.  C.  B. 

HOW  NICE  it 
WOULD  have  been 
LONG  YEARS  ago 
WHEN  I 
WAS  ON  space, 

IF  THEY  would 
HAVE  LET  me 
WRITE  my  stuff 
IN  HIS  novel 
SlYLE. 

THEn^  a  little 
STORY,  about 
A  MAN 

E'ALLING  from 
A  ROOF, 

WITH  THE  remark 
“THE  Coroner 
WAS  NOTIFIED,”  would 
HAVE  NETTED  me 
ABOUT  fourteen 
GOOD  American 
DOLLARS. 


CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING. 

Beekman — “Going  to  do  your  Christ¬ 
mas  .shopping  early?” 

Spruce — "Not  on  your  life.” 

Beekman — “Why  not?” 

Spruce — “Because  some  of  the  big 
stores  don’t  play  fair.  Last  year  I  did 
my  shopping  early.  Bought  a  toy  ele¬ 
phant  for  my  boy  for  $2,  and  a  muff 
for  my  wife  for  $14.  The  day  before 
Christmas  the  same  store  marked  down 
elephants  to  $1.75  and  muffs  to  $10,  and 
ran  a  page  ad.  of  bargains.  This  year 
I  shall  do  my  shopping  at  11:30  o’clock 
Christmas  Eve.” 


SEEMED  APPROPRIATE. 

“I  would  like  a  seat  for  to-night,”  .said 
a  man  at  the  box-office  of  a  local  the¬ 
atre.  “I  suppose  you  extend  the  court¬ 
esies  of  the  house  to  newspaper  men? 

“Oh,  yes,  now  and  then,”  an.swercd  the 
autocrat  of  the  box-office.  “May  I  ask 
who  you  are?” 

Why,  certainly,  I  am  Mr.  - ,  edi¬ 

tor  of  the  Bulldog  Edition  of  the  Daily 
Trumpet.” 

And  the  box-office  man  handed  him 
out  a  ticket  marked,  K — 9. 


CUB  COPY. 

“The  decorations  of  the  home  were  de¬ 
licious,  and  so  were  those  of  the  bride 
and  groom.” 


FINDING  A  WAT  OUT. 

“See  here,”  said  the  Boss  of  the  Out¬ 
fit  to  his  chief  editorial  the  morning 
after  election,  “in  your  Political  Fore¬ 
cast  day  before  yesterday  you  said  that 
‘Maine  was  a  truthful  political  barome¬ 
ter.’  ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  man  who  did 
the  heavy  stuff. 

“And  you  said,  that,  ‘As  New  York 
goes,  so  goes  the  Union’?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“And  you  said,  that  the  betting  odds 
in  Wall  Street  always  indicated  who 
would  be  elected.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“And  you  wound  up  by  saying  that 
Hughes  would  surely  be  a  winner — now 
what  are  we  going  to  do  to  square  our¬ 
selves  with  our  readers?” 

“I  should  suggest,”  said  the  editorial 
scribe,  “that  I  write  a  short  article,  say¬ 
ing,  that  the  conclusion  reached  In  our 
Forecast  was  the  result  of  a  typograph¬ 
ical  error,  and  let  it  go  at  that.” 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 


As  a  general  thing  it  Is  not  what  you 
have  that  makes  you  unhappy,  but  wh.it 
the  other  fellow  has. 
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ad  field  personals 

The  Textile  World-Journal  announces 
the  iiipoiniment  of  Frederick  H.  Rice 
to  the  Philadelphia  staff.  Mr.  Rice  was 
tomnerly  with  John  Wanamaker,  Inc. 
Also  the  appointment  of  Harold  L.  Pike 
to  the  New  York  advertising  staff  Mr. 
Pike  comes  from  the  Purchasing  Agent 
Co. 

J.  J.  Gallagher,  for  mveral  years  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Acton  trade  news- 
P*per.<»,  Toronto,  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nect!  with  that  organlxatkm  and  has 
joined  the  Advertising  Service  Co.,  Ltd., 
being  attached  to  the  agency’s  Montreal 
offlc'-. 

James  Edward  Byrnes  has  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Mahin  Advertising 
Company,  of  Chicago.  He  made  the 
change  when  the  California  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  with  which  he 
wan  connected,  moved  West. 

A.  A.  Baldwin  and  G.  H.  Brinhoff 
have  joined  the  W.  It.  Emery  Adver¬ 
tising  Service.  The  former  has  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  Flori.sts’ 
Review,  while  the  latter  was  with  the 
TayIor-Crltchfleld-C*lague  Company. 

Homer  Buckley,  of  the  Advertising 
A'i.v>ciation  of  Chicago,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  a  few  days  ago  before  the  recently 
organized  Ad  C'lub  of  Galesburg,  Ill. 

H.  R.  Smith  has  been  appointed  East¬ 
ern  representative  of  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising,  succeeding  Frank  E.  Morrison, 
who  has  resigned.  Mr.  Smith  will  de¬ 
vote  all  of  his  time  to  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Mr.  Morrison  ig  publishing 
Dr.  O.  S.  Marden’s  inspirational  book, 
“Everybody  Ahead.” 

IjOuIs  Carl  Pedlar  has' been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Charles  Daniel 
Frey  Company,  advertising  illustrator.s, 
of  Chicago. 

R.  E.  Briggs,  of  Toledo,  O.,  has  as.so- 
ciated  himself  with  the  Martin  V.  Kelley 
Company,  of  Toledo  and  New  Yprk. 

K.  Bruce  Owen  has  opened  a  special 
agency  in  the  Canada  Life  Building, 
Montreal,  for  the  representation  of  pub¬ 
lications  in  various  cities  throughout 
Canada. 

G.  T.  Bindbeutel  has  left  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  be¬ 
come  publicity  director  for  Thanhouser 
Film  Corporation,  New  Rochelle,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jerome  Beatty,  who  goes  with 
the  McClure  pictures.  Mr.  Bindbeutel 
was  connected  for  ten  years  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Kansas  City  Star,  and 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

The  New  Haven  Journal -Courier  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Raymond  E 
Taylor  as  manager  of  its  advertising 
department  under  Edward  T.  Carring¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Taylor  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  local  field,  and  this  i' 
now  fortified  with  three,  years’  service 
with  the  Munsey  publications  and  w 
the  New  York  Times.  He  succeeds  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hanscom. 

R.  H.  Bunney,  formerly  of  the  J.  W. 
Morton  Agency  of  New  York,  has  joinea 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier. 

John  Yaegrar,  who  has  been  with  the 
Journal-Courier  of  New  Haven  for  the 
past  four  years.  Is  now  classified  adver- 
ti«ng  manager. 

John  D.  Holt,  formerly  at  179  Sumner 
Street,  Boston,  has  joined  the  selling 
staff  of  the  Franklin  P.  Shumway  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  Mr.  Holt  began  advertis¬ 
ing  work  several  years  ago  with  the 
James  S.  Conant  Co.  as  a  designer. 

C.  R  Miller  has  resigned  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Worcester 
(Masa)  Telegram  to  enter  the  employ 
of  the  Franklin  P.  Shumway  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  advertising  and  merchandising 
counsellora 


C.  F.  Baker,  of  the  Town  Criertf  dub 
of  St.  Paul,  will  direct  the  work  for 
that  city  in  the  investigation  being 
made  by  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 

Paul  A-  Hockett,  until  recently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Metropolis,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  that  paper  and  Joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Charleston  American, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Mr.  Hockett  first 
went  to  the  Florida  Metropolis  imder 
the  management  of  George  A.  McClel¬ 
lan  (now  general  manager  of  To-Day’s 
Housewife  Magazine)  in  the  capacity 
of  classified  advertising  manager.  La¬ 
ter  he  handled  the  ’’development”  dis¬ 
play  accounts  of  that  paper. 

W.  L.  Stocklin,  of  New  York  city,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Southwestern 
Adverti.sing  Company,  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  Mr.  Stocklin  waft  for  four 
years  with  the  George  Batten  Agency 
of  New  York,  and  during  that  time  han¬ 
dled  the  illustrations  for  some  of  the 
large.st  newspai)er  and  farm- paper  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Batten  Agency. 

Alexander  M.  Stewart,  of  New  York, 
advertising  manager  of  Nestis’s  Food 
Company,  is  in  San  Francisco  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  branch  office  through  which  all 
of  his  company’s  Pacific  Coast  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  handled.  Stewart  says 
that  during  the  pre.sent  year  an  export 
busine&s  amounting  to  $30,000,000  has 
developed  from  practically  nothing. 

F.  N.  Davis,  for  the  past  year  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Press 
Democrat,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Enquirer. 


TRIBUNE  LOSES  LIBEL  SUIT 

But  Plaintiff  Recovers  Only  Six  Cents 
Damages  .ftgainst  Paper. 

A  verdict  for  six  cents  damages 
again.st  the  New  York  Tribune  was  the 
result  of  the  suit  brought  by  J.  M.  Har¬ 
ris,  a  New  York  merchant,  against  that 
newspaper  to  recoser  $50,000  damages 
for  an  alleged  libel. 

In  its  Ad-Visor  column  the  Tribune 
referred  to  Harris  as  ”a  dealer  in  rugs, 
furniture,  fakes,  frauds,  and  swindles 
in  a  large  and  commodious  pitfall,"  and 
it  was  on  this  part  of  the  article  that 
Harris  ba.sed  his  action  for  libel.  The 
ca.se  was  tried  before  Justice  Giegerich 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  consumed 
two  weeks  of  the  court’s  time,  re.sultlng 
in  the  jury  returning  a  verdict  for  six 
cents  for  the  plaintiff. 


Yoa  mJST  Cae  tbe 

LOS  ANGFLES 

EXAMINER 

U  cover  the  GRE.^T  SOUTHWEST 
Sunday  Circnlatioa  1  CA  AAI) 
MOkt  THAN .  lOtlyWV 


The  F«Dowiiif  New^apen  are  Meabers  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  mcconntants, 
my  and  all  bills,  news-agents'  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distribnted. 


ALABAMA. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


NBWg  . Blnainthaia 

Artnft  circulation  for  March,  Dally  SS.OSS; 
Suiulay,  41,0S8,  Printed  1,805,830  linea  Bora 
adTcrtliinx  than  Ita  nearaat  competitor  In  1815. 


JOURNAL  . BUnbeth 

PBRSS-CHBONICLB  . !.  Patman 


CALIFORNIA 


COURIER-NEWS 


PUtaSeU 


MX  AMXNER  .Loa  Angclca 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reporta  show  larsest  Moraine 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Oreateat  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 


MERCURX-HERALD  . San  Joae 

Pott  OlDce  SttUment  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 


NEW  YORK 


COURIER  A  enquirer  . BnSaJo 

IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICAN..Rmr  Tofk 


THE  PROaRBSB  . FWMM 

GEORGIA 


DAI  . .......New  Terk 

The  NaUonal  Jewiab  Dally  that  no  avnerml 
advertiaer  abould  orerlook. 


journal  (Clr.  57,581)  . Atlanta  NEBRASKA 


CHRONICLE 


.Anensta 


ILLINOIS. 


TRIBUNE  . 

ClrcnlaUoa  A.  B.  C. 
leaaed  wire  report  Ualted 


. Bastlact 

7,100.  FaU 


HERALD-NEWS  (ClrenUUon  15,180) . JoUet 


OHIO. 


STAB  (ClreuUtlon  31.f8S) . Peerla 


TINDHUTOB 


iloencatowB 


IOWA 


REOISTBR  A  LEADER  . Dea  Molaee 

EVENING  TRIBUNE  . T>ee  Moinca 


Eaaentlal  to  eoTering  Dea  Molnea  and  vtdnlty. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


grOCBBSrUL  r arming  . Dea  Mofnee 

More  than  700  000  circniatlon  imarantaed  and 
proren  or  ao  pay.  Member  Aodlt  Bnreaa  of 
Clrenlatlona. 


DAILT  DEMOCRAT . Jobnatm 

TIMES  LEADER  . Wilkes  Bane 


KENTUCKY 


TENNESSEE. 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - Lonlavllle.  Ey. 

rSeml-Montbly.  82  to  04  patca  )  Gnaranteed 
lartcet  rlrenlatlon  of  any  Maaonle  publlcatlen  In 
tbe  world.  In  exceaa  of  80.000  eoplea  monthly. 


banner  . NaahTllle 


TEXAS 


’  LOUISIANA 

TIMES-PICATUNB  . New  Orleana 


CHBONKU  . Hasten 

The  Chronicle  eaeiaaceee  a  circeiaUea  at 
35,000  daily  and  45,000  Sunday. 


MICHIGAN 


UTAH. 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  laane)  . Jteknoo 

teat  Gov.  Statement— Dally,  11,408;  Sunday. 
12.508.  Member  A.  B.  (X  and  A.  N.  P.  Al 
put  rate  2  cents  line;  fall  poeitlon  2H  eenta  Use. 


MINNESOTA 


HERAAD-REPUBUCAN  . Salt  aty 


VIRGU41A 


TRIBUNE.  Momii«  and  Brenlnc ■ .  •  MUineapolla 


Daily  news-record  ..••••■.Harrleanhera 

In  tba  lamoua  Valley  sf  Ta.  anly  paper  m 
the  richest  Ayricaltural  Oennty  la  UaUed  Staam. 


MISSOURI 


WASHINGTON 


POST-DISPATCH  . 8L  Loula 

la  tbe  only  newspaper  la  Itn  territory  with  the 
heantiful  Rotograrnre  Picture  Section.  Clrcn- 
kiUon  Oret  four  months,  1810: 

Snuday  average  . 875.420 

Dally  average  . 217.228 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


CANADA 


MONTANA 


MINER  . 

Average  delly  11.805.  Sunday,  20,188,  for  8 
months  ending  March  20,  1910,  FREE  PRESS 


ONTARIO 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Tbe  foUowtv  pobliahere  gnarsntee  drenlatlow 
and  wiUlagly  grant  any  adverUaer  tha  privUacs 
of  a  caicfnl  and  ezhansUve  UvasUsaUam. 

NEBRASKA 

PBBIE  PBBS8B  (Or.  128,884)  .. 

_ Uaeria 

ILLlNOlt. 

MEW  YORK. 

•KAMDIMATW  . auima  BOBUBXTDIO  della,  sera . Hew  Tert 
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The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  on  Individual  merit. 
Any  serrice  may  be  ordered  sinicly. 

THIS  MliiAN'S: 

Tbe  createst  posaiUe  rariety  from  whlefa 
to  cbooee. 

Tbe  Bubmlttinc  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  Judgment. 

Tbe  opportunity  to  older  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  wbat  you  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  individual  prices 
on  budgets. 

Write  tu  for  eamplee  of  our  Buniay  Col¬ 
ored  comlee,  daily  oomice,  wonen’t  featwee, 
bedtime  etoriee,  fiction,  etc. 

The  McClire  Newapapcr  Sjndicate 
120  West  32iid  St.  New  Yark 

New  Year  Cartoon 

Review  of  1916 

4-  and  5  col.  sizes 
The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

F eatnres  for  Newspapers 
Established  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CIRCULATION  HOLDERS 

Tile  following  are  the  contributors  to  the 
Natioual  hMitorial  Service,  Week  Ending, 
riecember  9th,  1916. 

Simon  Patten,  L,L.D.,  Ph.D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Economies. 

Prinio  Haldnori,  Litt.D.,  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .Nuova  Antologia  of  Rome. 

Krank  .\ndrewB  Fall,  Litt.D.,  Bursar 
of  the  New  Tork  t'niverslty. 

Cl.  Seott-Oalaleiab,  Former  General 
Manager  of  the  .Agricultural  Bank  of  Egj'Pt. 

.Vdnninntloa  Th.  Ployaoldea,  Formerly 
Managing  Editor  of  the  New  York  Atlantis 

Sir  Frederiok  G.  Kenyon,  Director  of 
the  British  Museum,  Corresponding  Mem- 
IsT  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

.lohn  tj.  Birkinblne,  Author  of  “Tbe 
Story  of  Iron.”  Consulting  Mining  Engi- 
niH-r. 

Write  or  wire  for  rates. 

Nintlonnl  Fditorial  Service,  Inc., 
22.1  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  True  News 


—FIRST— 


Always-Accurately 
loternational  News  Service 

238  William  St.,  New  York  City 


PREMIUMS 


Publisher  of  Daily  and  Weekly 
Newspapers,  Farm  Journals,  De¬ 
nominational  and  Monthly  Magazines, 
can  get  the  right  premium  at  the 
right  price  by  writing  International 
Premium  Headquarters. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 
Premium  and  Advertieiny  Bpeoialtiee. 
1808  Hey  worth  Bids.,  Chicaso 


There  is  always  room  for  the  best 
feature 

Goldberg*s 

Cartoons 


for  example 

The  ETenins  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


NEWS  PRINT  HEARING 
TO  BE  HELD  TUESDAY 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Will  Hold 

Second  Public  Meeting  to  Determine 

Cause  of  the  Advance  in  Prices — Larger 

Number  of  Publishers  to  Attend  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  December  12. 

Washington,  December  8. — ^The  sec¬ 
ond  public  hearing  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  inquiring  into  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  news  print,  will  be  held 
in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  this  city  Tuesday,  December  12. 
This  hearing  promises  to  be  the  most 
important  held,  and  will  be  attended 
by  a  larger  number  of  publishers  than 
when  the  former  public  inquiry  w’as 
held  here.  There  will  be  present  repre- 
.sentative.s  from  many  of  the  publishers’ 
organizations  of  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  many  of  the  State 
editorial  organizations  as  well  as  dis¬ 
trict  and  county  a,ssociations  covering 
practically  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
indciKindent  publishers  and  printers, 
who  have  lieen  hard  hit  by  advance  in 
price.s. 

It  is  expected  that  representatives 
from  a  number  of  the  paper  making 
concerns  will  be  present.  The  News 
Print  Manufacturers  A.ssociatlon  will  be 
represented  by  Judge  P.  T.  Annesberry, 
the  organisation’s  attorney,  and,  it  is 
believed,  a  number  cf  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  commission 
has  been  bu.sy  for  months  collecting 
data  bearing  on  the  matter.  Its  ac¬ 
countants  have  been  at  work  in  the  va¬ 
rious  mills,  ’fhis  hearing  is  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  more  light  on  the 
subject.  Whether  any  statement  will 
be  made  by  the  commission,  in  addition 
to  the  one  made  public  a  short  time 
ago,  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  news 
print  manufacture  during  the  first  half 
of  1916  was  less  than  during  1915,  is 
not  known. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  announc¬ 
ed  increase  in  the  price  of  white  paper, 
from  .02  cents  a  pound,  sidewalk  de¬ 
livery,  to  .0310  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b. 
mllC  the  meeting  will  be  significant. 

TO  INVESTIGATE  NEWS  PRINT  ADVANCE. 

The  Attorney-General  is  authorized 
by  a  resolution  by  Representative  Dill 
to  make  an  immediate  investigation  to 
determine  the  cause  or  causes  of  the 
advance  in  the  prices  of  paper,  wood 
pulp  and  other  articles  in  so  far  as  they 
are  or  may  be  affected  by  any  combi¬ 
nation  or  conspiracy  to  control,  regu¬ 
late,  monopolize,  or  re.strain  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  trade  in  the 
matter  of  distribution  or  sale.  The  reso¬ 
lution  calls  for  Information  as  to  the 
difference  in  prices  paid  by  consumer^ 
at  the  present  time,  compared  with  the 
price  paid  two,  three,  and  five  years 
ago. 

NEWS  PRINT  EMBARGO  BILL. 

A  bill  placing  an  embargo  on  news 
print,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  has 
been  introduced  by  Representative 
Campbell,  and  fixing  a  penalty  of  $1,000 
to  $10,000  fine  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both,  as  pun¬ 
ishment  in  the  event  of  violation,  the 
act  to  become  effective  ten  days  after 
its  passage. 

The  Owen  Corrupt  Practices  bill, 
which  has  been  made  tbe  unfinished 
business  of  the  Senate,  contains  many 
restrictions  upon  newspapers  In  the 
printing  of  political  news.  It  provides, 
among  other  things  that  candidates 
owning  newspapers  shall  take  into  ac¬ 
count  all  personal  references  made 
of  him  or  his  candidacy  In  any  paper 


owned  or  controlled  by  him  or  in  which 
he  may  have  an  interest,  at  tbe  same 
rate  charged  to  other  candidates  for 
political  advertising  and  such  account 
shall  include  references  of  every  kind 
tending  to  aid  or  assist  such  candidate. 


PITTSBURGH  NEWSIES  .STRIKE 


Organize  a  Union  and  Prepare  to  Fight 
the  Publishers. 

Pittsburgh  publishers  have  a  strike 
on  their  hands;  but,  from  present  indi¬ 
cations,  it  will  be  short  lived.  When  the 
newspapers  decided  to  raise  the  price 
on  December  1,  they,  of  course,  raised 
the  wholesale  price  to  the  newsboys 
as  well.  While  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
raised  the  price  of  the  evening  papers 
100  per  cent,  to  the  subscriber,  from  one 
to  two  cents,  they  raised  the  wholesale 
price  only  25  per  cent.,  so  that  the  boys, 
in  selling  at  the  new  price,  made  more 
money  than  they  did  in  selling  at  the 
old  price.  The  Sunday  papers  were  left 
at  the  same  price  retail,  but  wholesale 
they  were  raised  six-tenths  of  a  cent. 

The  boys  thereupon  decided  that  they 
would  not  sell  the  Sunday  editions  un¬ 
less  the  wholesale  price  was  left  the 
.same.  The  strike  then  spread  to  in¬ 
clude  the  daily  editions,  the  boys  de¬ 
manding  that  the  old  price  be  restored, 
both  wholesale  and  retail.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demands,  and  are  making  arrangement.s 
for  the  <  stablishment  of  street  stands, 
after  the  style  of  tho.se  in  New  York, 
with  salaried  agents  in  charge. 

The  boys  have  been  organized  into  a 
union,  and  the  Labor  Clarion,  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  labor  paper,  is  issuing  a*  daily 
paper,  called  The  News,  in  behalf  of 
the  boys.  In  it  the  “cold,  hard  facts 
about  Pitt-sburgh  newspapers’’  state  that 
the  price  of  the  evening  papers  wa.s 
doubled,  and  admits  in  the  next  para¬ 
graph  that  the  price  to  the  boys  was 
only  raised  25  per  cent.  Continuing,  it 
says:  “That  this  change  in  price  will 
approximate  an  enormous  annual  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  newsboy  who  in 
many  cases  is  blind  or  crippled.”  But 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  extra  profit 
made  by  the  boys  at  the  new  price. 


UNIQUE  CIRCULATION  STUNT 

Canada  Paper  Setrf  New  Pace  to  Prove 
Its  Home  Sales. 

Something  new  in  the  line  of  news¬ 
paper  contests  is  presented  by  the  Man¬ 
itoba  Free  Press,  of  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
That  paper  maintains  that  it  has  the 
best  and  most  effective  circulation  in  ' 
that  section  of  Canada.  Somebody 
questioned  the  value  of  the  circulation 
to  advertisers,  claiming  that  it  was  not 
a  home  circulation,  or  one  that  went 
into  the  homes.  The  management  of 
the  Free  Press  thereupon  had  a  canvass 
made  along  seventy  streets  in  Winni¬ 
peg,  picking  out  the  streets  at  random 
in  different  sections  of  the  city.  The 
canvassers  went  from  bouse  to  house, 
noting  how  many  families  resided 
there,  number  of  occupants,  how  many 
took  the  Free  Press,  and  how  many 
took  other  papera  This  Information 
was  then  compiled  and  sworn  to. 

Now  the  contest  has  been  started. 
Two  sections  have  been  created — one 
for  advertisers  and  one  for  readers. 
The  person  in  each  section  who  guesses 
nearest  to  the  percentage  of  homes 
reached  by  the  Free  Press  in  the  sev¬ 
enty  streets  canvas^d,  together  with 
the  percentage  of  homes  reached  by  the 
second  and  third  papers,  receives  first 
prize  of  $50  cash  to  the  reader  and 
credit  for  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
the  Free  Press  to  the  advertiser.  Four 
prizes  are  given  in  each  division. 


“Today  s  Housewife” 


Guaranteed  Circulation 
1,100,000  Every  Issue 
95%  Net  Paid 

George  A.  McClellan 

General  Manager 


**From  Press  to  Home 


Within  the  HotxF* 


It  ■  exclnalve  carrier  aervice  en. 
abica  the  Evening  and  Sunday  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
In  Washington,  D.  C.,  “fro„,  press 
to  home  within  the  hour.”  The 
enormous  exclnalve  city  cirenlatlon 
of  the  Star  makes  It  the  wonderful 
advertising  mefUnm  that  It  is. 


Thousands 

DOLLARS 


Worth  of  poIltlcHl  and  other  advertising! 
was  rejected  within  the  last  few  months  by 


(Dally  and  Sunday) 


\s  a  matter  of  prlnclplft— of 
conaiatency. 

Our  piiblleation  of  YOUR  adverti-M  inent 
would  thus  be  regarded’  as  an  endorseiii,Mil 
and  would  pull  neeordingly.  Don’t  .von  want 
that  kind  of  publicity?  Of  course  you  do. 


Only  Paper  in  the 
United  States 

that  Owns  its  Own  Telegraph  Wire 
122  Miles  Long,  Oshkosh  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,  over  which  it  Gets  the  Leased 
Wire  Service  of  the  United  Press. 
Also  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
Leased  Wire  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Both  News  Services. 

DAILY  NORTHWESTERN 

OSHKOSH,  WIS. 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
bold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  ut  tend  yen  tamplet  ef  eur  teU 
ered  comiet,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  ia  black  and  eelort. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

U.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
ST  WEST  89TH  ST..  NEW  YORK 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  Grculation  of  any  Louisiana 
Newspaper 

Largest  Circulation  in  the  entire  South 
(October  Post  Ofllce  Statement) 

Sunday  68,942 
Daily  55,365 
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Is  not  a  line  of  advertising  a  line  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  whether  it  be  classified  or  display,  so  long 
as  it  is  paid  for?  Does  it  fool  anybody  for  news¬ 
papers  to  talk  about  their  supremacy  in  display 
advertising  or  their  supremacy  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising?  Does  not  the  business  world  meas¬ 
ure  a  newspaper’s  value  as  an  advertising 
medium  by  the  volume  of  all  kinds  of  advertis¬ 
ing  it  prints?  If  a  newspaper  succeeds  in  win¬ 
ning  the  patronage  of  thousands  of  people  who 
use  the  classified  columns,  and  if  it  also  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  winning  the  patronage  of  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  advertisers  in  its  home  town  who 
use  display  advertising — then  it  becomes  the 
true  representative  of  both  the  people  and  the 
business  world.  The  NEW  YORK  WORLD 
is  such  a  newspaper.  It  has  been  New  York’s 
representative  newspaper  for  many  years.  It 
prints  more  lines  of  advertising,  all  paid  for  at 
card  rates,  than  any  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  The  month  of  November  again  empha¬ 
sizes  its  supremacy,  as  follows : 

World  1,142,390  World  1,142,390  World  1,142,390 

Herald  717,568  Times  1,089,611  American  804,479 


World's  excess 


424,823  World's  excess 


52,779  World's  excess 


337,911 


The  Sun  Printed  in  November  385,901  lines;  the  Tribune  printed  in  November  420,694  lines. 
The  World  exceeded  their  combined  advertising  patronage  by  335,695  lines. 

The  Paper  which  the  People  favor  in  the  classified  columns  and  which  busi¬ 
ness  men  favor  with  a  great  volume  of  display  Advertising,  is 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 
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First 

In  November  The  New  York  Times 
published  1,089,611  lines  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  a  gain  of  184,585  lines 
compared  with  November  1915,  and, 
deducting  help  and  situation  wanted 
advertisements,  a  greater  volume 
than  any  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper. 

The  average  net  paid  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  The  New 
York  Times,  exceeds  one-third  of  a 
million  copies. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  L1A.R.GEIST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  MetropoliUn  Tower,  N.  Y. 
J<^D  Claw,  People*  Ga*  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Adeertiting  RcpreaentatiTC* 


In  Philadelphia 

For  over  half  a  eenturp 

THE  EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 

has  reached  more  men  and  women 
of  education,  refinement  and  BUY¬ 
ING  POWER  than  any  other  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newapaper,  and  ita  poai- 
tiun  is  atronger  today  than  ever 
before  in  its  history. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
lines  of  paid  advertising  gained 

during  first  eight  months  of  1S16 
— a  greater  gain  than  that  of  ANT 
other  Philadelphia  newspaper, 
morning  or  erening. 


QI1|Y 

Pittfibiirg  Bispatri; 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  ita  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
People*  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK, 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE.  LORENZEN  k  WOODMAN. 
Special  RepresenUtire* 

New  York,  Detroit.  Kansas  City.  Chicagt 


PHILADELPHIA 

America's  Greatest 
Industrial  C  ty. 


The  PRESS 


Philadelphia^ s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 


Representatlres 
LOUIS  GIIAIAN 

a  Cnlldlng.  NEW  YORK 

C.  GFAIROE  KROGNES, 
oetta  Building.  CHICAGO 


A.  N.  P.  A.  OFFICE  CHANGES 


More  Space  Is  Obtained  by  Rearrange¬ 
ment  of  Partitions  and  Furniture. 

Changes  have  been  made  by  econo¬ 
mizing  room  in  the  offices  of  the  Amerl- 
Ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
in  the  World  Building,  that  will  afford 
a  greater  amount  of  working  space. 
Partitions  that  formed  a  room  on  the 
Frankfort  Street  side  have  been  torn 
out,  giving  not  only  a  larger  amount  of 
space,  but  added  light.  Between  the 
telephone  booth  and  the  main  room  a 
glass  partition  has  been  placed,  shut¬ 
ting  off  that  section  from  the  noise. 
The  oak  filing  cabinets  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  along  the  wall  of  what  was  for* 
merly  an  extra  room,  as  well  as  In 
front  of  the  new  partition.  Added  space 
gained  in  this  manner,  together  with 
way  in  which  the  cabinets  have  been 
positioned,  gives  a  different  appearance 
to  the  place.  The  changes  have  not  all 
been  completed.  Others  are  to  be  made 
on  the  Park  Row  side.  When  the  al¬ 
terations  are  cornpleted  the  main  work¬ 
ing  room  will  appear  to  be  one-third 
larger. 


PRINTING-INK  MAKERS  PROTF,ST 


Tell  Department  of  Commerce  German 
Aid  Is  Not  Needed. 

The  National  Association  of  Ink  Mak¬ 
ers,  composed  of  American  ink  manufac¬ 
turers,  is  up  in  arms  against  the  -Gkiv- 
ernment,  as  represented  by  the  Bureau 
of  Engravingns  and  Printing  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  ask  why,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  thinks  that  American  ink  manu¬ 
facturers  should  buy  their  colors  from 
American  dye  makers,  should  not  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  buy 
its  inks  from  American  manufacturers? 
Or,  if  the  Bureau  finds  that  American 
dyes  are  prohibitive  in  price,  and  not  up 
to  the  standard  required,  and  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  Import  German  dyes,  why  does 
not  the  Government  obtain  concessions 
for  private  users  of  dye  stuffs  to  also 
import  German  dyes? 

It  is  claimed  by  the  chemists  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  the 
American  dye  stuffs  industry  has  devel¬ 
oped  to  the  place  where  it  is  independent 
of  the  German  makers,  and  can  compete 
with  them.  Yet  despite  that  fact,  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  refuses  to  use  th 
American  produce  and  “on  the  ground 
of  dire  necessity  appeals  from  time  to 
time  to  Great  Britain  to  pass  through 
shipments  to  the  Bureau  from  Ger¬ 
many.” 


MEDALS  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Boston  Reporters  Who  Went  to  Bor¬ 
der  Decorated  by  City. 

Handsome  bronze  medals  have  been 
presented  to  the  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  who  accompanied  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  troops  to  the  Mexican  border.  They 
have  the  seal  of  the  city  of  Boston  on 
one  side  and  an  appropriate  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  other  side.  The  medals  are 
the  same  in  form  and  text  as  those  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  troops  by  Mayor  Curley. 

The  letter  to  the  correspondents,  from 
Adjutant  Cahill,  of  the  Second  'Massa¬ 
chusetts  Brigade,  reads  as  follows: 

“I  am  directed  by  General  Sweetser 
to  send  to  you  one  of  the  little  medals 
which  the  city  of  Boston  prepared  as 
a  momenta  of  the  service  performed 
by  th-j  men  on  the  border,  feeling  that 
none  of  those  who  went  to  Texas  per¬ 
formed  theii-  duty  more  valiantly  or  ef¬ 
ficiently  than  the  correspondents  who 
accompanied  the  troopa” 

Among  the  correspondents  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  medals  were:  Edward  J. 


Dunn,  George  Walton,  Theodore  Hed- 
lund,  Post:  Winfield  Thompson,  Frank 
Sibley,  Globe;  Bert  Ford,  Thomas  Phe¬ 
lan,  Willard  Davis,  American;  Harry 
Ben  well,  "Tad”  Clark,  Herald;  O.  G. 
Draper,  Gertrude  Stevenson,  Journal. 

‘  J 

CHICAGO  PRESS  CLUB  PROSPERS 


Now  Has  Clear  Sailing,  Says  Its  Presi¬ 
dent,  H.  Percy  Millar. 

A  rehabilitation  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Club  is  announced  in  the  new  year  book 
just  issued  by  the  Club.  "The  Club’s 
present  management,”  says  President  H. 
Percy  Millar,  in  a  circular  accompsmy- 
ing  the  year  book,  "begs  to  assure  the 
members  that  the  Club  has  been  re¬ 
habilitated  in  the  interest  of  all  classes 
of  members,  and  that  the  life  members, 
equally  with  the  active  members,  are 
entitled  to  consider  the  Club’s  quar¬ 
ter’s  a  permanent  home.  The  Club’s 
outstanding  debts  have  all  been  paid;  we 
have  a  substantial  surplus  in  the  bank 
and  two  years’  rent  paid  in  advance." 

The  year  book  recounts  a  bit  of  his¬ 
tory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Club.  Its 
inception,  according  to  the  story,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Grant  reception  at  the  Palmer 
House  in  1879.  It  is  told  as  follows  by 
Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press: 

“The  Chicago  Press  Club,  which  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  fir.st,  «f  Its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  grew  out  of 
an  evening  which  Mark  Twain,  F.  B. 
Wilkie,  and  myself  were  spending  to¬ 
gether.  Clemens  sugge.sted  the  idea,  and 
Wilkie  and  I  took  it  up  immediately. 
One  of  the  first  contributions  to  the  li¬ 
brary  was  a  set  of  Mark  Twain’s  books 
inscribed  by  him  to  the  Club.  He  fre¬ 
quently  referred  in  his  later  days  to  the 
pleasure  it  gavtf  him  to  remember  that 
in  the  old  days  he  had  been  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  founding  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club.” 


NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB  ELECTION 


Only  One  Contest  Likely  at  Annu::!  Vot¬ 
ing  Next  Week. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the 
National  Press  Club  will  be  held  on  De¬ 
cember  1^.  The  Board  of  Governors 
offers  the  only  chance  for  a  contest, 
five  members  being  candidates  for  the 
four  po.sitions  to  be  vacated  this  year. 

For  president,  Theodore  H.  Tiller,  of 
the  Wa.shington  Times,  the  incumbent, 
is  unopposed.  Carter  H.  Field,  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  is  slated  for  the 
vice-presidency,  to  succeed  Grafton  S. 
Wilcox,  of  the  Associated  Press,  who 
declines  renomlnatlon.  The  financial 
.secretary  will  he  John  Corrigan,  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  the  secretary, 
Jesse  S.  Cottrell,  of  Tennessee  newspa¬ 
pers.  John  B.  Smallwood,  city  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star,  who  has  so 
acceptably  filled  the  po.sition  of  trea¬ 
surer  for  several  terms,  will  be  elected 
for  another  term. 

For  the  board  of  governors,  the  four 
incumbents  are  candidates.  They  are: 
B.  A.  Mattingly,  Washington  Times: 
Elarl  Godwin,  Washington  Star;  James 
Li.  Wright,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Mark  Goodwin,  of  the  Dallas  and  Gal¬ 
veston  News.  The  fifth  candidate  is 
Labert  St.  Clair. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Activities 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Daily  Republic, 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Democrat,  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  ’Times-Record,  and  the 
Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier-Herald  have  been 
elected  to  active  membership,  and  the 
Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  and  the  Lake 
'Charles  (La.)  American -Press  to  asso¬ 
ciate  membership  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


Afr.  Jiational  Adverttaer: 

The  Tarrt/toKn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Veici 

is  the  third  largest  dally  In  Westeheater 
County.  That’s  going  some  In  a  village 
of  11,000.  Six  to  fourteen  pages  dully. 

"Goca  into  tiro  thoutand  homes  every  day/' 


G  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

G  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  Press  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O, 
to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

G«>*ral  Ofices,  World  Bldg.,  New  York 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 
Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  their  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 

j  National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 
I  New  London,  Conn 

To  Illustrate 

The  News 

The  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  way  is  to  use 
our  halftone  matrix  service. 

Central  Press  Ass^n 

WorM  Bldg.  Frederick  Bldg. 

New  Yoric  Cleveland 


Emergency 

Pages 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  Spe¬ 
cial  EMERGENCY  PAGES,  don’t 

insult  the  intelligence  of  your  readers 
by  giving  them  the  oft  repeated  office 
ad.  We  furnish  a  series  of  Special 
Emergency  Pages,  containing  the  best 
fiction  and  illustrated  pictures  obtain¬ 
able.  All  pages  made  up  with  a 
home-like  flavor,  free  from  the  New 
York  style.  Subje  t  matter  more 
timely  and  interesting.  20  inches  or 
21  inches. 

Send  for  ,  roofs  and  our  special  low 
quotation. 

World  Color  Prnring  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
Estabfished  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS  IN  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMEN'f 

New  Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will  Be  in  the  Market  for 
■  Supplies. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS  CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 


New  York — Newark  Press,  Inc.;  cap¬ 
ital.  $700;  publishing,  printing:  direc¬ 
tors,  ,>amuel  Zuckerman,  Samuel  Horo- 
^ritz.  and  M.  Alexander,  all  of  New 
tork  city. 

New  York — Wlrele.s.s  Press  Inc.; 
capital,  $10,000;  general  printing  and 
publishing  business;  directors,  Edward 
J.  Nally,  of  Bronxville,  and  David  Sar- 
noff  and  Charles  J.  lio.ss,  of  New  York 
city. 

Bnf)OKLYN — Holland  &  Babbage,  Inc.; 
capital  stock,  $1,000;  general  advertis¬ 
ing  bu.siness;  directors,  Harold  J.  Bab- 
bidee,  Thomas  Holland,  Jr.,  and  H.  Uolff 
Planten,  all  of  Brooklyn. 

New  York — The  Edward  Marshall 
B>n<iicate,  Inc.;  to  carry  on  bu.siness 
with  $3,000;  news  distributing  agency: 
directors,  Robert  Le-Roy,  G.  Ross  Ken¬ 
yon.  and  Kenneth  E.  Walser,  all  of  New 
York  city. 

New  York — Poster  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  capital,  $98,000;  general  ad¬ 
vertising  business  and  newspaper  and 
magazine  agency:  directors,  Barney 
Link.  Donald  G.  Ross,  and  Kerwin  H. 
Fulton,  all  of  New'  York  city. 

New  York — National  Investigations, 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  general  Et.a- 
tlstical  investigation  bureau  and  gen¬ 
eral  advertising:  directors.  A.  Rowden 
King,  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.;  Arthur  W. 
Rinke,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Neil  P.  Cullcm, 
of  New  York. 

New  York — Triangle  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  capital,  $10,000;  engravers, 
stationers,  printers,  general  photo¬ 
graphic  busines.s,  chemists;  directors, 
Cornelius  K.  Sutton  and  Allen  E.  Walls, 
of  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J.,  and  Vin¬ 
cent  A.  Rhodes,  of  New  York  city. 

New  York — Chelsea  lithograph  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  capital,  $30,000;  general 
lithographic  business;  directors;  Homer 
R.  Mallow,  C.  Nicholas  Reinhardt,  and 
Oscar  H.  Cacciola,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York — Walden-Mott  Trade  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.;  capital,  $5,000;  publish  trade 
papers  and  general  stationery,  printing, 
anu  publishing;  directors,  Charles  «7. 
Walden,  jr.,  of  Tenafly,  N.  J.;  Stanton 
Mott,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J,  and  Paul  K. 
Roth,  of  Brooklyn. 

New  York — King  News  Company, 
Inc.;  capital,  $500;  general  news 
agency;  directors,  John  E.  King,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  John  E.  King,  jr.,  and 
Edmond  Huerstel,  of  New  Y'ork  city. 

New  Y'ork — Broadway  Brevities,  Inc.; 
publishers,  printers;  capital  100  shares 
$100  each,  400  shares  no  par  value;  start 
bu.siness  with  $12,000;  diractors,  O.  H. 
Cacciola,  C.  N.  Reinhardt,  H.  R.  Mal¬ 
low. 

New  York — Disoway  &  Fisher,  Inc.; 
advertising;  capital,  $50,000;  directors, 
M.  Halperin,  F.  Howland,  .M.  J.  Fisher. 

Steubenville,  O. — Times  Publishing 
Company:  advertising  and  printing; 
capital,  $150,000;  directors,  C.  G.  Dover, 
W'.  H.  Stalker,  of  Bellaire,  O.,  and  F.  D. 
Sinclair,  of  Steubenville. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 

Bryan,  Tex. — The  M.  E.  Wallace 
Printing  Company  has  established  the 
Bryan  Herald.  It  began  publication  on 
December  1,  issuing  daily,  except  Mon¬ 
day.  The  Herald  is  getting  a  telegraph 
news  service  from  I.  N.  S. 


Teaoue,  Tex. — W.  J.  Stringer,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  has  pur. 
cha.sed  from  T.  L.  Satterwhite  the  plant 
of  the  Teague  Times.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  will  be  discontimied 
and  that  plant  will  be  consolidated  with 
the  Chronicle  plant.  Mr.  Satterwhite 
will  retire  from  the  newspaper  bu.siness, 
and  Mr,  Stringer  will  continue  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  consolidated  i>aper,  the 
Ch  ron  icle  -Ti  mes. 

Ferris,  Tex. — Erne.st  Ixigsdon  has  pur- 
cha.sed  the  Ferris  Wheel  from  A.  C. 
Adams,  who  retires  from  the  newspaper 
fiekJ.  Mr.  Log.sdon  has  been  connected 
with  various  pajiers  in  Texas. 

Bokchito,  Okla. — The  News,  which 
has  been  published  for  .several  months 
by  George  W.  Cain,  under  lea.se  from 
Col.  J.  T.  Story,  ow-ner,  has  passed  back 
to  Col.  Story,  who  has  again  assumed 
active  editorial  supervision  of  the  paper. 
Col.  Story  is  a  veteran  new.spajier  man 
of  three  States,  having  been  connected 
with  leading  papers  in  Kansas,  Mis.souri, 
and  Oklahoma. 

Somerset,  Ky. — R.  L.  Brown,  of  the 
Journal,  has  bought  out  his  partner, 
Woodson  May,  and  Ijecomes  the  sole 
owner  of  the  paper. 

Arxpriob,  Ontario — .\.  E.  Bradwin,  of 
Sarnia,  Ont.,  has  purchased  the  Watch¬ 
man,  of  this  place. 


.4  Correction 

I.VIUAXAI'OLl*.  Iml.,  IK^.  i.  1018. 
The  Ekitor  axi>  I’cblisiieb  : 

In  .vicir  I  ■*!«■  of  Xuv<«it)er  27t.  1016.  paije  0. 
yon  bavo  an  article  ali-iut  the  talk  of  Richard 
11.  lA-e  to  the  .IdvirtUiiijr  .UsAOCiatlon  in  Chi¬ 
cago  In  tlie  la«t  laracraph  you  eay  that:  “It 
was  nnder  the  direofi  m  of  Mr.  lee  that  the 
Natl  Ilia!  Vlirilance  Committee  exiioael  and  atart- 
e<l  pr<»<ecutlon  «t  the  Emerson  Motors  Company 
awl  tlie  International  .Vntom.iblle  Leainie.” 

Eor  yoiir  information  will  say  that  we  hare 
never  started  a  pMseomlon  asainst  the  Emer¬ 
son  Mot  ir*  Compan.v. 

.VSSCKI.4TEII  .\BVEBTt.«IXG  CLCBS, 

II.  .1.  Kexkes.  Secretary. 

Xatioxal  VioitaxcE  Committee. 


New  Hindu  Newspaper 

Raflq-i-Hind  is  the  name  of  a  new 
publication  to  be  issued  in  the  Hindu 
language  at  Stockton,  Cal.  Ramanath 
Purl,  a  well-known  Hindu  writer,  a  nat¬ 
uralized  American  citizen.  Is  the  pro¬ 
prietor. 


Flattery  is  a  sort  of  counterfeit  money 
to  which  vanity  gives  circulation. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertitements  under  tkU  clateifloaHon, 

cents  per  line,  each  Insertion,  Connt  eim 
icorde  to  the  line. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

wishes  advertising  manager.  Toang  man 
of  pleasing  address  and  experience.  Good 
salary  at  start,  permanent  place.  Miami, 
Fla.,  Is  best  city  in  South — a  young 
man'a  town.  The  Herald  is  a  seven-day 
morning  paper.  Applicants  mast  send 
references,  fail  particulars,  and  photo¬ 
graph.  Married  man  preferred.  Write  to 

OSCAR  T.  CONKLIN,  Gen.  Mgr. 

OFFICF.  M.kX.AGER— Big  Special  Agency 
wants  experienced  Office  Manager  who  ha«  also 
eoTcItcd  In  New  Tork  or  Chicago  foreign  news¬ 
paper  Held.  Write  for  appointment,  stating 
buaiiiesK  qualiScattons  briefly.  Address  N.  3137, 
care  Editor  and  Pobllsber. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Advertieementg  under  this  eloeei/leutUm,  twentp- 
fvo  cent*  a  Hna,  each  ineertion.  Count  eim 
words  to  tho  Umo. 


$13,000  buys  the  best  country  weekly  In  the 
Slate  of  Waohington.  Write  Frederick  Omea, 
Mount  Yamon.  Waabington. 


Gained  Over  1,500,000  Lines 

That  is  the  year's  advertising  record  of  a 
well  known  dally  under  a  business  manager 
who  is  now  ready  for  a  bigger  Job.  He  is 
getting  t.".000.  Not  asking  for  more  money. 
Alms  to  become  the  general  manager  of  a  live 
newspa[ier.  He  Is  experienced,  resourceful, 
aggressive  and  ssfe.  Only  for  a  suitable 
proisnition  can  full  Information  be  given 
alH.iit  Xo.  23j5. 

We  represent  available  men  In  all  depart- 
ni"nt«  of  the  Puldishing,  Advertising  and 
Printing  Field.  Xo  charge  to  emplo.vers. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Tbird  National  Bank  Bldg.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


i  undtr  tkUi  rUi»Hftcntion. 

cnttg  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  $U 
grAoif  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  tr  exceed  50  word*,  two  inftertit>n»  FREE. 

A0VF;UTISTNG  man.  Yonne  man.  21  year!4 
of  aire.  5  >ear«  arlviTtlsing  experii'nw  in  larifi' 
Downtown  AdvertiPlni?  \gonvy  wisliea  ponition  in 
tho  Snioft  or  Adverti«inK  Department  of  a  jrrow- 
inif  <'  mnany.  An  Interview  will  coiivlnoe  you  of 
my  allllfv.  Address  Box  N,  3127.  care  Editor 
and  PiiMIsber. 

A b \' E 1 : f I S I N G  lil ANAtlEU.— Position  wanted 
by  a  young  mnn  with  flve  years*  experience  as 
advertlKinjr  nnnatrer  on  daily  paper  in  town  of 
25.rH>0.  Wants  like  position,  now  employed  but 
de<ins  to  make  a  change.  Can  furnish  •  liest  of 
rof4*rem*«»8.  Address  N,  .31.30.  care  Eilltor  and 
I’ub!l.«ber. 

~  ADVEimSING  MANAGERr  2o  ~ye*rp  “with 
hading  New  York  daily  newspaper.  Executive 
knowledge  of  ill  departments,  also  maesxine 
4X»<*rif'nee.  rap.*ible,  energetic  employed, 
seeks  ch.inge.  45  years  of  age.  N.  3125,  care 
Editor  and  PuMIsIpt.  .. 

j;l  SINF>4.s  MANA<;KK  to  4-liaiige  po- 

sition;  37.  marrie*!;  15  years’  exiierleuce.  Has 
put  tore*  piibAi<'aiio:a<  on  their  fn*t.  Kimut 
P  s-ilbh'  r4*f**ren  eN.  Can  take  full  charge  (*t 
biidm'-....  If  y«Mi  want  t »  place  jNMir  pajier  in 
coi'eervatlve.  inN*}li;:ent  hands.  Iier*?  is  your 
cliai.^*e  Addre.'S  X.  .313h.  care  F>Ut«»r  and 

r.ARTOONIST — De-ires  io>ltion  with  live  ne^s- 
PHi*er.  Hamlles  Ixitli  political  and  sporting  car- 

tfions. _ Aiklress  B’  x  Oxford.  Georgia. _ 

roURESPONfiENT  wishes  to  connect  with  a 
few  ndlable  |«i>ers  with  a  view  to  suppling 
them  with  Washington  correspondence.  Any  con- 
pection.  however  small,  would  lie  acceptable. 
Ra.vmond  I>»craw.  4035  N,  Hampshire  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C.  _  __  _ 

KXE^T'TIVE — I>o  you  want  an  e.xecutive  and 
organ}»*r  of  considerable  succ«*ssful  experience 
In  active  mid  c  ui.^triK'tive  nowK]i«iH*r  building 
to  manage  ymir  property  efficiently?  N  »w  em- 
p'4»ye*l.  but  ambition®  and  want'*  hroiiV*r  fleM 
that  will  iny  the  price  f>r  such  ability  an  U 
srnght  by  owners  w'ho  desire  fhe  beat  possible 
resnlts.  Can  come  on  reasonable  imtlce.  Ad- 
dre-v.  N  3130.  care  Editor  and  PubMaber. 

EDITORIAT.# — Practical  printer,  with  expe¬ 
rience  In  e<litorlal  work,  has  considerable  spare 
time  to  give  to  improving  opportunity  for  per¬ 
manent  editorial  position  in  New  Y’ork  City.  Ad¬ 
dress  N.  3132.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  MAN  want-*  poiifion  on  the  staff 
of  a  small  magazine  or  new«*T>ai$er  of  10.f»00 
or  1.5.000  circulation,  by  a  young  man  with 
sp»clal  editorial  training,  single,  gooil  habits: 
has  working  knowledge  of  the  mec’ianlcai  side 
of  the  publishing  bn-*l*iert>*.  R'»fe’*enf»es  aaked 
cml  given.  Address  X.  3133.  care  E<lItor  and 
r*T«|/Dber. 

i»’»P?4S'»»N — First  c!a«s  in  eve»'v  rf-speef. 
Fnl’y  nua*ifl*ii  to  assume  <'harge  K-^ow  print- 
Inir  and  cm  profbKe  results.  Have  execntlve 
abl'ltv  and  can  guarantee  eeonoml -s'  adminis¬ 
tration.  Very  b^«t  of  reference**  Will  go  any 
place.  N  t  conpe^tfvl  with  the  Fnlm.  therefore 
abV  give  emn’over  A4fi  dmey.  .\ddiN*^s 

V  313«.  esro  Fdpo<-  and  PiibPsher 


FOR  SALE 


Advertisements  under  this  elassiflcation,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
virds  to  the  line. 


SMALL  ADVERTISIXO  AGEXCY  In  good 
fioBDrial  comlitlon  EstBblished  over  twenty- 
five  years  Many  customer*  long  standing.  Rea.«on 
for  sale  given  on  application.  Address  Henrichs 
Box  55.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE — ^Model  X'o.  1,  Serial  X’o.  2449; 
1  magasloe,  mold,  Uners,  ejector  blades,  assort¬ 
ment  two-letter  matrices.  Murdoch-Kerr  Co., 
Pittsbnrgb,  Pa. 


LLX'OTTPE— -Model  X'o.  3.  Serial  Xo.  10109. 
magazine,  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
Prlotlnc  Co.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


LIX'OTYPE — ^Model  So.  5.  Serial  So  14243.  S 
magazines,  and  motor.  Cantwell  Printing  Co.. 
Madison,  Wla. 


LIXOTTPB— Model  No.  5.  Serial  So.  10412. 
magazine,  matrices,  etc.  Con.  P.  Carran  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  SL  Looia,  Ho. 


LINOTYPE — Model  So.  1.  Serial  Sol  8010. 
and  Model  So.  1,  Serial  No.  8011.  witb  1  maga- 
tine,  liners,  ejMtor  blades,  font  of  matrieea 
(for  each  maeUne).  Trlbnoe  Printing  Cn.. 
CbarlestoD,  W.  Va. 


LINOTYPE — Model  No.  4,  Serial  No.  116S0. 
magaalne,  matrices,  siMcebanda,  Unefs.  and 
blndea.  Winston  Printing  Co.,  Wlnaton-Salea, 
K.  a 


POTTEil  PRESS — 16-pa(ce  two-deck  Potter 
angle-bar  press,  witb  complete  eqnipeient  for 
preseroim  and  stereotype  room ;  capacity  10.000 
per  boor.  Fine  condition.  R.  A.  Oliver,  Sionx 
City.  Iowa. 


$100,000  cash  available  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  an  attractive  news¬ 
paper.  New  York  State  loca¬ 
tion  preferred.  Property  need 
not  now  be  making  money. 
Proposition  O.  M. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


An  Investment  of 

$5,000  Cash 

lialance  deferred,  easy  payments,  will 
buy  Daily  newspaper,  located  in  town 
of  Southern  State,  now  earning  net 
07' cr  S3,000  per  anntiin  with  rapidly 
growing  business.  Plant  has  2  lino¬ 
types. 

HARWELL.  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Netrspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York 

35%  PROFIT 

Only  daily  in  prosperous  and  pop¬ 
ular  Florida  town,  gaining  annually 
25  per  cent,  in  population.  Business 
in  fine  shape  and  makiag  35  per  cent, 
on  investment.  Owner  in  ill  health. 
$11,000  cash  will  siving  deal.  Quick 
action  advised.  Proposition  Xo.  971x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Xetexpaper  Properties 
LITCHFIELD,  ILL. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Pmbllsher  mzlouln* 

ZD  efficient  corps  of  paid  correspondents  at  tha 
following  Important  trade  centres:  Boeton,  Pbila 
delpbla,  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Plttabnrgh,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  SL  Louis.  Chicago,  Atlanta.  New 
Urleana,  Dallas,  IndianapoUa,  Waabington,  BalU- 
more.  and  San  Francisco.  Other  correspondents 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  AdTertiscra 
and  newspaper  men  will  And  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  rndverUsing  acblevements,  news  beats, 
etc.,  by  addressing  tbe  main  office.  1117  World 
Building,  New  York  City. 

Branch  offices  are  located  as  follows:  Cbtcago, 
Herald  Building,  183  W.  Washington  St.,  Chas. 
H.  May,  Mgr..  ’Pboae  Franklin  44 ;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  (42  Market  SL,  R.  J.  Bidw^.  manager, 
'phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  aad  Pahllaher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Colnmna  are  13 
picae  wide  and  twelve  Inehee  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  is  25c.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
PocitioD  extra.  Time,  apace  and  cash  dlseoonts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertlaements  under  proper  claaalAea- 
tlon  wiU  be  charged  as  foUowa:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  Une;  Boatoras  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Mlscallaneona.  twenty-flva  cents  a 
line,  and  SltnaUona  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  Une, 
count  six  words  to  tbe  line.  For  tboee  oneB- 
ployed  e  fifty-word  or  eight-Iioe  advertlaeaaent 
will  be  pobllsbed  two  Umee  FRBB. 

Reeders  are  urged  to  have  tbe  paper  mailed  tn 
tbe  home  address.  This  wlU  Insore  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Editor  awd  Pahllaher  sells  regalarly 
at  10c.  a  eupy.  32.00  per  year  In  tbe  United 
States  and  Colonial  Poasesatoas.  32.50  la  Can¬ 
ada  and  t3.0u  foreign,  and  la  on  aaia  each  week 
at  tbe  following  news  stands: 

New  Tork — World  Bnlldiag,  Tnbaae  BnUdlng. 
Park  Bow  Bonding,  140  -  Street,  Mmn- 

niag'B  (oppeeiie  tbe  WerM  BuiMingi,  33  Park 
Row;  Tbe  Wootwortb  BnlkUbg.  Tlmee  BnlidlBg, 
Forty-eecuad  Street  and  Broadway,  at  baaeawnt 
entrance  te  Subway;  Breamno'a  Book  Store. 
Tweaty-elztb  Street  and  >Tftb  Avcooe  and 
Mack’s.  Macy's  comer,  at  Thlrty-foartb  SL  to- 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  ■dwarde,  American  BnUdlng. 

PbUadelpkla — L.  O.  Baa.  7th  aad  Chastnat 
Streets;  Wm.  SobeL  BnUetU  BnlldlM  Kewe 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  Hooae  Newe  Stand. 

Pittabargh — Davts  Bosk  Shop,  41S  Waad 
StreeL 

WaablagtoB,  D.  C — Bart  B.  lYaals.  Oil  Fov 
tcentb  StreeL  M.  W.,  Blgse  Bldg..  News  Stand. 

Chicago— Powner'a  Baak  Sterc.  37  K.  CUrk 
Street;  Poet  Office  Nawa  Oa..  Henna  Stiaat: 
Ghaa.  Lavy  Obe.  Oa..  tT  H.  Fifth  Avaons. 

Cleveland — Sebroeder's  News  Store.  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  SoioaMn  Newa  CO-. 
1111  Walnut  StieeL 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co.,  #9  Lamed  SL.  W, 

San  Francisco — R.  J.  Bidwril  Oa.,  742  Marland. 
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ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplei  FUt'Bed  Presoet 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Preatea 

T«-pm*  J*'***  pristt  frooi  •  4,  6,  8  ar  10 
PM*  7  ralunm  paper  at  5000  per  hrai. 
Tw*i*«-pata  prea*  ptinli  4.  6,  8,  10  or  12 
pat*  7  cahmui  papan  at  4500  par  boat. 

Stni  fmt  futtim  Information 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


OPKN  C 
M  HOtlBsH 

M  TV  namrl 
m  EN(iaAVEas' 

^OVT  OF  ON  EAKni 

PHOTO 

■M.  4ia»4  BmOmo 


Successful 

Mas  in  rrery  aralk  tf  Ufa  tra  all 
(•miliar  wiUi 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Ament  enr  patrona  ara  profaaaional  and 
bnatneaa  men  and  aremen,  public  paraen- 
•taa  and  the  leaifint  Banka.  Truat  Com* 
paniaa  and  Corporationa. 

Romeike  Clippings 

•ra  an  indiapenaabla  adjunct  to  CTory  buai* 
ncM.  If  you  baya  neaer  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  tarma  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC, 

100-1 10  Soranlk  Ato.  Now  York  City 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


We  can  increase  your  businesa — 
fou  want  it  increased. 

Ycu  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  ft  r  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  \Farren  St  •  New  York  City 

Establuh*d  a  ^iiarUr  of  a  Century. 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  tba  Canadian 
Field  ia  answered  by  obtaining  the  aenrica 

of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  givea  tha  clippingt  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  0$  per  cent 
o(  tha  newspapers  and  pubiicationa  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-78  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  remlar  press  clipping 
rates  apecisl  rates  ana  discounts  to  Trade 


and  Newspapers. 


BOLDT  KNEW  MANY  PUBLISHERS 

Late  Proprietor  of  Waldorf- Astoria  Espe¬ 
cially  Popular  with  Newspaper  Men. 

George  C.  Boldt,  proprietor  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  who'  died  De¬ 
cember  5,  was  well  known  to  newspaper 
men  of  the  world.  From  the  time  he 
first  engaged  in  the  hotel  business,  in 
Philadelphia,  he  sought  the  friendship 
of  the  newspaper  men.  That  he  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  them  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  patronized  him 
liberally.  The  annual  sessions  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
as  are  the  dinners  of  the  New  York 
Press  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Boldt  was  a 
member.  The  Sphinx  Club  and  others, 
advertising  associations  and  writers 
made  the  Waldorf-Astoria  headquar¬ 
ters.  Mr.  Boldt  knew  hundreds  of  pub¬ 
lishers  personally,  and  delighted  in 
meeting  and  talking  with  them.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  those  whom 
he  knew  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  old- 
timers  who  were  his  friends  when  he 
opened  the  hotel  that  has  gained  an  in¬ 
ternational  reputation.  The  funeral  was 
held  December  7.  There  was  a  brief 
service  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  the 
library  of  the  Boldt  apartment,  follow¬ 
ed  by  another  at  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  53d  Street,  the  funer¬ 
al  cortege  passing  up  Fifth  Avenue 
during  the  busy  hour,  traffic  having 
been  stopped  for  that  purpose — an  un¬ 
usual  occurrence  on  this  famous  thor¬ 
oughfare. 

De  Voss  Woodward  Driscoll 

De  Voss  Woodward  Driscoll,  news¬ 
paper  man  and  creator  of  the  well- 
known  comic  cartoon  “Maud”  died  No¬ 
vember  22  at  his  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Driscoll  started  out  in  life  in  the 
newspaper  world,  and  drifted  to  cartoon 
work.  From  that  he  entered  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  and  was  at  one  time 
advertising  manager  of  the  N.  C.  R. 
More  recently  he  and  a  brother  opened 
an  advertising  office  in  Dayton.  He  was 
married  la.st  June  at  Detroit,  and  his 
widow,  his  mother,  and  four  brothers 
survive. 

J.  Raymond  Parke 

J.  Raymond  Parke,  who  was  twelve 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  American,  died  sudden¬ 
ly  last  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  J.  L.  Hunt.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  thirty-nine  years  ago,  and 
was  at  one  time  connected  with  differ¬ 
ent  Philadelphia  newspapers.  He  later 
came  to  the  American  as  assistant  city 
editor  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
news  editor. 

OBITUARY  NOTES 

Richard  Benninger,  aged  forty-two, 
of  the  mailing  department  of  the  New 
York  World,  who  was  secretary  of 
Mailers’  Union  No.  6,  and  had  held 
many  offices  in  that  union,  died  a  few 
days  ago,  of  appendicitis. 

Robert  Sample,  one  of  the  best  known 
newspaper  men  of  Pittsburgh,  is  dead 
of  pneumonia.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  president  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  Flood  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sample  had  been  associated 
with  Collier’s  Weekly,  and  The  House¬ 
keeper.  He  had  held  important  posts  on 
local  papers  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  editor  of  the  Daily  Stock  Re¬ 
porter. 

Heber  Matthew,  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Herald,  and  one  of  the  best-known 
newspaper  men  in  Kentucky,  died  at 
Hartford  last  week.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was  heart  disease. 


Henry  L.  Merritt,  for  seven  years  a 
member  of  the  Boston  American  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  November  21,  in 
his  fiftieth  year. 

John  L.  Spogle,  president  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press  Club,  died  November 
24  at  the  City  Ho.spital  after  about  a 
year’s  illness.  He  worked  with  various 
New  York  papers,  and  was  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Danforth,  one 
time  exchange  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  died  December  6,  at  his  home 
in  Indianapolis.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  Indianapolis. 

Leonard  F.  Williams,  a  well-known 
Boston  newspaper  man,  died  November 
27  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
After  a  varied  career  in  newspaper  life 
he  established  the  Concord  Minute  Man 
last  May.  A  wife  and  two  daughters 
survive. 

Frank  D.  Byrne,  known  for  his  "Gos¬ 
sip  of  Wall  Street”  column  In  the  New 
York  Sun,  has  been  killed  in  action  on 
the  European  battlefields,  according  to 
cable  advices  received  by  relatives.  He 
went  to  Europe  in  February  last  and 
enlisted  in  the  Dublin  Fusiliers.  Two 
brothers  of  Byrne  are  in  the  British 
army. 

Captain  Alexander  Henry  Waddell, 
formerly  of  the  Fourteenth  Hussars, 
British  army,  an  author  and  newspa¬ 
per  writer,  died  a  few  days  ago  at  his 
home,  in  Brooklyn,  aged  fifty-eight 
years. 

Alexander  Sanderson,  aged  thirty- 
five,  of  the  pressroom  force  of  the  New 
York  World,  died  suddenly  in  Sheeps- 
head  Bay  railroad  station  last  Satur¬ 
day,  of  heart  disease. 

Richard  A.  Harrison,  former  editor 
and  proprietor  of  The  Hotel  Register,  a 
New  York  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the 
hotel  business,  died  after  a  long  illness 
on  December  2,  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year.  Mr.  Harrison  had  a  large  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  hotel  and  purveyors’ 
world  and  was  also  a  member  of  several 
organizations  and  an  old-time  member 
of  the  New  York  Press  Club.  Inter¬ 
ment  was  in  the  Press  Club  Plot,  Cy¬ 
press  Hills  Cemetery. 

George  Harper,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Carman  (Manitoba)  Standard  for 
twenty-four  years,  died  November  27. 
He  was  born  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  sixty 
year  ago. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Lucy  Johnson,  for 
thirty  years  connected  with  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  society  department,  died  No¬ 
vember  24. 

Thomas  Fulgham,  until  recently 
news  editor  of  the  Denison  (Texas) 
Daily  Herald,  died  in  the  State  Hospi¬ 
tal  for  the  Insane  at  Terrell  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2.  Mr.  Fulgham’s  health  failed  him 
several  months  ago.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Denison,  Mr.  Fulgham  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ladonia  (Texas)  News 
and  w’as  for  several  terms  Mayor  of 
Ladonia. 

Alexander  Lang,  of  the  business  staff 
of  the  Toronto  World,  died  last  Sunday 
after  a  prolonged  illness. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Hershman,  mother  of  O. 
S.  Hershman,  president  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  Publishing  Company,  died 
on  Saturday,  November  25,  at  her  son’s 
residence  in  Pittsburgh. 

New  State  Bureau  of  I.  N.  S. 

Following  the  extension  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  day-leased  wire 
to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  the  International 
News  Service  has  opened  a  new  State 
merly  manager  of  the  I.  N.  S.  bureau 
in  St.  Louisa  will  have  charge  of  the 
Wisconsin  office. 


Married,  Going  to  Battlefield 

Samuel  H.  Clark,  editor  of  the  Bis- 
marck  (N.  D.)  Jim  Jam  Jems,  who  was 
married  a  few  days  ago  at  Chicago,  to 
Miss  CHaire  Johnson,  of  Grand  Forks  N 
D.,  was  in  New  York  the  early  part 
of  this  week  on  his  honeymoon.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  his  bride  and  L.  B,  Hanna, 
former  Governor  of  North  Dakota,  he 
will  go  to  Germany  and  visit  the  bat¬ 
tlefields  at  the  front  of  the  Central 
Powers.  The  wedding  was  not  to  have 
taken  place  until  next  June,  but  when 
Mr.  Clark  found  out  that  he  could  get 
to  Germany,  the  wedding  day  was 
hastened  and  the  trip  started  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

The  Hon.  Jeff.  McLemore,  Congress¬ 
man-at-large  from  Texas  and  editor  of 
Houston  (Tex.)  State  Topics,  and  Miss 
Mae  Clark,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Clark,  of  Galveston,  will  be  married  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Galveston 
on  December  27, 

Frank  O.  Starz,  St.  Louis  manager  of 
the  United  Press  Associations,  was  mar- 
ried  in  St.  Louis  this  week  to  Miss  Phyl- 
lis  Rae  Hogblin.  They  are  spending 
their  honeymoon  in  Chicago. 

Richard  J.  Collins,  sporting  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Republic,  was  married  this 
week  to  Miss  Helen  O’Brien,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  John  O’Brien,  of  St.  Louis.  The 
Rev.  Father  Francis  Gilfillan  perform¬ 
ed  the  ceremony  in  the  St.  Louis  Cathe¬ 
dral.  After  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Ca- 
nille,  Ariz.,  and  southern  California,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Collins  will  return  to  St.  Louis. 

Frederick  A.  Brandt,  for  ten  years 
connected  with  the  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  was  quietly  mar¬ 
ried  on  November  23  to  Miss  Bertha 
Hawkins,  a  graduate  nurse  from  St 
Luke’s  Hospital,  Denver.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mc- 
Quaide,  in  Sacred  Heart  Rectory.  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Adams,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Men’s  Club,  and  Mrs.  Adams,  who 
introduced  the  happy  couple  to  each 
other  a  year  ago,  were  present  as  best 
man  and  matron  of  honor. 

John  W.  Troy,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Juneau  (Alaska)  Daily  Empire,  was 
married  in  Seattle  on  November  27  to 
Mrs.  Ethel  Crocker,  formerly  of  New 
York  city.  She  was  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Seward,  Alaska,  before  her 
recent  marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Troy 
are  in  San  Francisco  on  a  honeymoon 
trip. 

Hassel  T.  Sullivan,  city  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium,  and  Miss 
Alice  Vogelsong,  were  married  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
Bloomington.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  Indiana 
City  Editors’  Association. 

Miss  Jean  Butler,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thad  Butler,  editor  of  the  Decatur 
(Ind.)  Herald,  and  Louis  Cohen,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Dry  Goods  Store,  were  married  at  Co¬ 
lumbus  November  22.  Miss  Butler  for 
a  time  served  as  a  reporter  on  her 
father’s  paper. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Donnell  Avlrett,  widow  of 
Col.  John  W.  Avlrett,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Cumberland  (Md.)  Evening 
Times,  and  James  Walter  Thomas,  a 
lawyer  of  Cumberland,  were  married 
November  28  at  the  bride’s  home. 

Roy  Emerson  Aden,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post,  and 
Elizabeth  Anne  Duffy,  of  Pittsburgh, 
were  married  recently. 

Three  things  that  never  become 
rusty:  The  money  of  the  charitable,  the 
nails  in  a  ccrflector’s  shoes,  and  a 
thoughtless  woman’s  tongue. 


Bid  Now  For  The  New  Year’s  Business 
Through  These  New  York  State  Newspapers 

The  importance  of  New  York  as  a  manufacturing  state  is'brought  out  clearly 
by  the  fact  that  in  104  industries,  or  practically.  TWO-FIFTHS  of  the  264 
industries  distinguished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  it  holds  FIRST  PLACE 
on  the  basis  of  value  of  products,  while  in  177  industries,  or  slightly  more  than 
TWO-THIRDS  of  the  TOTAL,  it  ranks  either  first,  second  or  third. 

Where  industries  thrive,  the  common  people,  as  Lincoln  would  put  it,  have 
money  to  spend. 

As  a  general  rule,  steadily  employed  wage-earners  are  steady  buyers,  and  spend 
with  a  liberal  hand. 

When  it  is  considered  that  New  York  State  has  employed  in  her  44,935  industrial 
establishments  wage-earners  to  the  number  of  1,003,981,  to  whom  is  paid  an¬ 
nually  the  enormous  sum  of 

$557,231,000.00, 

the  exceptional  value  of  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  NEWSPAPERS,  to  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  will  at  once  become  apparent. 

And  the  NEW  YORK  STATE  NEWSPAPERS  here  listed,  virtually  go  INTO 
EVERY  HOME  IN  THE  STATE’S  SIXTY-TWO  COUNTIES. 

The  Newspapers  that  carry  the  MOST  LOCAL  ADVERTISING,  are  logically 
the  MOST  PROFITABLE  MEDIUMS  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS. 

THESE  NEW  YORK  STATE  NEWSPAPERS  DO  THIS,  YEAR  AFTER 
YEAR. 


A  DAILY  FORCE  OF  ALMOST  FOUR  MILLION 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Clr. 

Linea 

Linea 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Preaa  (M)  .  .  . . 

.  41,030 

.OO 

.01) 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Preaa  (S)  .  . .  . 

.  35,144 

.OO 

.00 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (E) . . 

■  J  44,332 

.lO 

.16 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (S)  . 

Binghamton  Preaa-I.eader  (E) . 

.  28,701 

.07 

.05 

Buffalo  Conrler-Enqnlrer  (M&E).... 

.  102,508 

.14 

.12 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (S) . 

..  101,705 

.14 

.12 

Buffalo  Newa  . . 

.  .  103,303 

.15 

.15 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) . 

.  7,832 

.0103 

.015 

Elmira  Star-Gaaette  (E) . 

.  21,540 

.035 

.03 

Gloveraville  Herald  (IM)  . 

.  0,483 

.02 

.015 

Gloveravllle  Leader-Republican  (E)  . 

.  5,714 

.0143 

.0108 

Ithaca  Journal  (E)  . 

.  0,804 

.035 

.015 

Jameatown  Poat  (M) . 

.  8,751 

.025 

.0207 

Middletown  Timea-Preaa . . 

.  5,222 

.0178 

.0107 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argna  (E) . 

.  0,888 

.0214 

.015 

Newburgh  Journal  (E) . 

.  5,070 

.0107 

.0107 

New  York  American  (M)  . 

.  320,084 

.40 

.38 

New  York  American  (S) 

New  York  Globe  (E)  .  . 

New  York  Herald  (M)  .  . 

New  York  Herald  (S)  .  , 

New  York  EvenlnK  Poat  (3c)  (E>.  . 

New  York  San  (M) . 

New  York  Son  (S) . 

New  Y'ork  Son  (E) . 

New  York  Telegram  (E)  . 

New  York  Telegram  (S) . 

New  York  Tlmea  (M) . 

New  York  Timea  (S) . 

New  York  World  (M) . 

New  York  World  (S) . 

New  York  World  (E)  . 

Horheater  Ynion  &  Advertiaer  (E) 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Linea 

Linea 

.. 

705,224 

.00 

.57 

210,004 

.28 

.27 

I 

.40 

.40 

■i 

09,507  / 

.50 

.50 

.  . 

20,744 

.18 

.10 

t 

102,210^ 

..*10 

.36 

■  ( 

.30 

.36 

. 

171,247 

.31 

.29 

'  ( 

218,403  1 

.2025 

.27 

f 

1 

.105 

.18 

t 

f 

340,904 

.50 

.45 

1 

f 

308,894 

.40 

.40 

404,858 

.40 

.40 

. 

30.276 

.lO 

.06 

3.601.707  0.3100  S.0129 


Ratlnga  Government  Statementa,  October,  1010. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  will  supply  Advertisers  who  want  further  information  on  marketing  conditions  and  selling  facilities  in  New  York 
State  and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1117  World  Building,  New  York. 


The  New  York  Globe 

I  Now  Stands  Ready  to  Help  Any  Manufacturer  With 
I  A  Worth-While  Product  to  Successfully 

I  Break  Into  The  New  York  Market 

i 

For  probably  much  less  money  than  he  now  estimates 
I  would  be  necessary  to  do  the,  trick 


The  Globe  knows  New  York  much  more  intimately  than  can 
any  outsider.  The  merchants  and  storekeepers  of  New  York 
know  from  experience  that  when  The  Globe  undertakes  a  stunt 
it  is  going  to  put  it  across,  and  they  will  co-operate. 

The  Globe  offers  a  real  service  which  will  frankly  suggest  the  tak¬ 
ing  on  of  other  mediums  if  it  thinks  it  is  essential  to  put  over  any 
campaign.  Its  wide  field  of  successful  experience  can  save 
much  lost  motion  and  waste. 


If  interested,  a  letter  to  Jason  Rogers,  pub¬ 
lisher  The  Globe,  New  York  City,  will  open 
negotiation  for  this  important  service. 


2o|™  The  New  York  Globe  ftc. 

CHICAGO  O’MAR  A  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.  new  York 

Tribune  Bldg.  Special  Representatives  Brunswick  Bldg. 


The  Nation  Pren,  Inc.,  20  Vese;  St.,  N.  -T. 


